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Making  the  Most  of 

Children’s  Interests 

J.  ALLEN  FIGUREL 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


TTo  make  optimum  progress,  children 
need  to  engage  in  learning  activities 
with  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  This  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  spring  from  the  motiva¬ 
tion,  or  the  felt  purpose,  of  an  activity. 
Motivation,  itself,  is  usually  engendered 
in  a  learner  in  proportion  to  his  interest 
in  a  learning  situation.  Although  there 
are  many  misunderstandings  as  to  the 
nature  of  interests,  most  teachers  will 
agree  from  their  experiences  with  chil¬ 
dren,  that  splendid  results  are  secured 
when  a  learning  activity  is  of  interest 
to  the  pupil  and  purposeful  from  his 
point  of  view. 

How  can  we  get  boys  and  girls  and 
young  people,  or  all  learners  for  that 
matter,  to  really  feel  the  need  for  study, 
evaluation,  and  research  which  is 
needed  for  sucessful  learning  in  our 
changing  world? 

Some  interests  are  basic  and  the 
teachers  need  to  do  very  little  to  devel¬ 
op  a  zealous  spirit  in  subjects  or  areas 
having  such  interests,  but  for  many, 
many  school  learning  situations,  the 
teacher  needs  to  develop  in  children 
real,  abiding,  worthwhile,  and  expand¬ 
ing  interests. 


Effective  teachers  have  been  doing 
just  this.  They  have,  among  other 
things,  been  engendering  suitable  atti¬ 
tudes  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  set¬ 
ting  up  definite  objectives  for  their 
work,  informing  pupils  of  their  success 
in  learning,  commending  when  work 
is  commendable,  testing  achievement 
frequently,  adopting  goals  to  individu¬ 
al  needs,  encouraging  individual  activ¬ 
ities  for  all  pupils,  using  interests  which 
already  exist,  developing  and  expanding 
interests,  etc. 

This  series  of  articles  is  an  attempt  to 
show  what  some  teachers  are  doing  in 
using  some  of  the  above  techniques  and 
others  to  develop  deep  and  worthwhile 
interests  in  children  and  young  people. 
It  is  in  expanding  interests  that  teachers 
have  been  most  negligent.  VVe  have  as¬ 
sumed,  at  times,  that  if  a  child  was  not 
interested,  there  was  very  little  we  could 
do  about  it.  This  is  contrary  to  known 
facts  about  child  development.  The 
most  important  job  of  the  teacher  is  to 
develop  interest  in  learning  for  all  her 
children  and  expand  such  interests,  if 
needed,  so  that  they  motivate  each  child 
into  becoming  an  enthusiastic  learner, 
thus  realizing  his  full  potentiality. 


Building  and  Expanding 

Worthwhile  Interests 

RUTH  G.  STRICKLAND 
Indiana  University 


C-^hildren's  interests  are  always  ac¬ 
quired  and  they  spring,  more  often  than 
not,  from  contact  with  enthusiastic  and 
interested  adults.  Often  the  interests 
which  parents  help  their  children  ac¬ 
quire  are  interests  the  parents  acquired 
in  their  own  childhoods  and  have  cher¬ 
ished  through  the  years.  The  mother 
who  loved  books  as  a  child  can  scarcely 
wait  to  share  books  with  her  own  child. 
The  father  who  learned  to  enjoy  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  out-of-doors  eagerly 
takes  his  children  with  him  into  the  joys 
of  such  explorations.  Young  children 
have  unlimited  curiosity.  Whether  or 
not  their  curiosity  leads  to  worthwhile 
and  abiding  interests  depends  very  large¬ 
ly  on  the  behavior  of  the  adults  about 
them. 

If  children  are  to  develop  real  inter¬ 
ests  in  school,  they  must  live  with  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  interests  and  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  reaching  out  for  personal  en¬ 
richment.  The  teacher  may  enjoy  doing 
simple  research,  reading  books,  going 
to  plays,  listening  to  music,  meeting 
interesting  people,  or  participating  ac¬ 
tively  in  civic  afiPairs.  She  may  raise 
flowers,  collect  first  editions  of  poetry, 
experiment  with  new  recipes,  work  with 
scout  troops  or  help  with  church  work. 
The  important  thing  is  that  she  is  a  per¬ 
son  as  well  as  a  school  teacher,  inter¬ 
esting  to  others,  and  interesting  to  her¬ 
self.  The  j>erson  who  has  consuming 
personal  interests  gives  thought  to  val¬ 


ues  and  develops  personal  concepts  that 
tend  to  make  him  outgoing  in  his  rela¬ 
tionships  with  others  and  appreciative 
of  their  interests  and  concerns. 

Building  the 

Psychological  Environment 

A  child  lives  in  a  psychological  en¬ 
vironment  as  well  as  a  physical  environ¬ 
ment.  For  the  development  of  interests, 
the  psychological  environment  may  be 
the  more  important.  If  the  teacher  ac¬ 
cepts  each  child  and  considers  him  a 
person  of  real  worth,  she  will  note  his 
interests  and  respect  them  if  they  are 
worthy  of  him  or  help  him  to  modify 
them  if  they  are  not.  The  child  who 
recognizes  himself  as  a  respected  person 
and  who  considers  himself  wortliy,  will 
be  free  to  reach  out  for  new  experiences 
and  to  explore  areas  which  are  un¬ 
familiar  or  in  which  he  lacks  compe¬ 
tencies.  The  interests  a  child  is  capable 
of  developing  depend  upon  his  concept 
of  himself  and  the  respect  in  which  he 
is  held  by  persons  important  to  him. 

The  teacher  who  seeks  to  build  in¬ 
terests  in  children  or  to  expand  those 
the  children  already  have  must  enter  in¬ 
to  the  children’s  interests  with  them.  No 
matter  how  carefully  the  environment 
has  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  interests,  no  matter  how 
thoughtfully  the  techniques  for  present¬ 
ing  the  interests  have  been  planned,  the 
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results  will  probably  be  less  than  satis¬ 
factory  unless  the  teacher  can  enter 
wholeheartedly  into  the  study,  the  ex¬ 
ploration  or  the  sharing  as  the  situation 
may  indicate.  It  is  rarely  possible  to 
lead  children  to  a  new  interest  or  to 
push  them  into  one  without  becoming 
personally  involved,  even  immersed  in 
it.  Children  tend  to  follow  enthusiastic 
leadership  more  readily  than  they  ac¬ 
cept  experiences  planned  “fof  their 
good.”  Children  are  not  empty  cups  to 
be  filled.  They  are  alert,  sensitive  peo¬ 
ple  who  reach  forward  eagerly  or  recoil 
depending  on  the  skill  and  understand¬ 
ing  which  they  encounter. 

One  thing  we  are  absolutely  sure  of 
— children  can  not  be  interested  in 
things  they  do  not  know  exist.  What  is 
completely  unknown  and  unexperienced 
can  not  catch  their  interest.  But  as  they 
gain  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
an  area  of  information  or  experience, 
the  more  they  know,  the  more  intimate¬ 
ly  the  experience  touches  their  own 
lives,  the  more  interested  they  can  be¬ 
come.  Then,  if  they  find  they  know  less 
than  they  want  to  know  about  a  facet 
of  the  area,  they  can  pursue  the  infor¬ 
mation  or  experience  they  want  with  the 
tenacity  of  bloodhounds. 

Becoming  Aware  of 

Personality  Problems 

But  children  are  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Occasionally,  a  child  evades  or  refuses 
to  examine  an  area  of  experience  be¬ 
cause  it  reminds  him  of  something  he 
has  experienced  and  did  not  like — just 
as  he  may  refuse  a  new  food  because  it 
reminds  him  of  one  that  was  distasteful 
to  him.  Or,  he  may  disregard  or  actively 
shun  an  area  of  interest  because  he 
lacks,  or  feels  that  he  lacks,  the  essen¬ 
tial  skills  or  competencies  to  deal  with 
the  area  effectively.  A  teacher  who  is  a 
student  of  human  behavior  at  all  age 


levels  and  who  studies  her  children 
individually  will  recognize  the  points 
at  which  prejudice,  fears,  and  inade¬ 
quacies  appear  in  the  child’s  thinking 
and  will  help  him  to  face  and  overcome 
them.  A  change  of  attitude  toward  self, 
a  release  of  tensions,  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  hidden  fears  makes  it  possible  for 
the  child  to  reach  out  in  interest  instead 
of  recoil  for  self  protection. 

Let  me  give  some  examples.  A  kin¬ 
dergarten  child  refused  to  touch  clay 
though  she  was  obviously  interested  in 
what  could  be  done  with  it.  Inquiry 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  punished  at  home  for  getting  her 
dress  dirty  while  playing  in  the  mud.  A 
four-year-old  boy  in  a  nursery  group 
would  approach  new  materials  eagerly, 
then  back  away  saying,  "No,  I  can’t  do 
it.  My  Mommy  hasn’t  taught  me  how.” 
The  teacher  talked  with  the  mother 
about  the  matter.  She  explained  that  it 
was  a  fine  thing  for  Rusty  to  want  to 
know  the  right  way  to  do  things  and  to 
do  them  just  right.  But,  if  everyone 
waited  to  tackle  the  unknown  or  unex¬ 
perienced  until  he  had  a  clear  chart  of 
directions  there  would  be  no  inventors, 
explorers,  composers,  artists,  or  au¬ 
thors.  Creative  thinkers  are  people  who 
move  fearlessly  into  unexplored  and  un¬ 
charted  territory  and  have  faith  enough 
in  themselves  to  blaze  new  trails.  An 
older  child  gave  as  her  reason  for  not 
playing  a  game  the  fact  that  she  never 
won  at  that  type  of  game  and  was  un¬ 
willing  to  enter  into  anything  she  could 
not  excel  in.  She  had  not  learned  to  en¬ 
joy  an  experience  for  its  own  sake.  To 
her,  the  experience  was  unsatisfactory 
if  she  could  not  make  a  better  showing 
in  it  than  did  her  companions.  An 
adopted  child  refused  to  enter  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  any  experience.  Even¬ 
tually  she  explained,  "As  soon  as  I  get 
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to  like  anything  real  well  the  Welfare 
people  take  me  away  and  don’t  let  me 
have  it.  1  don’t  want  to  move  so  I  don’t 
want  to  like  things  here.” 

A  teacher  who  studies  individual  chil¬ 
dren  becomes  aware  of  personality  prob¬ 
lems  that  stand  in  the  way  of  growth  and 
expansion.  Often,  all  that  it  takes  to 
release  a  child’s  fears  and  prejudices  is 
opportunity  to  talk  them  over  with  an 
understanding  and  sympathetic  adult. 
If  this  is  not  enough,  the  teacher  may 
need  to  build  confidence  and  faith  in 
self  by  judicious  praise  for  what  the 
child  can  do  and  patient  step-by-step 
charting  of  an  upward  path  until  final¬ 
ly  the  child  himself  can  say,  "I  didn’t 
know  I  could  do  that!” 

Makiug  Possible  New  Group  Interests 

Every  subject  matter  or  skill  area 
dealt  with  in  the  elementary  school  is  a 
deep  well  of  potential  interests.  No 
teacher  needs  to  struggle  to  motivate  in¬ 
terest  in  science  for  children  nowadays. 
A  mere  listing  of  the  questions  they  ask 
(when  they  are  free  to  ask  questions) 
makes  clear  the  fact  that  interests 
abound  and  are  ready  and  waiting  to  be 
used  as  capital.  Too  close  following  of  a 
textbook  or  a  course  of  study,  however 
good  it  may  be,  can  dull  interest.  Chil¬ 
dren  like  to  take  a  white-hot  interest 
and  rush  into  it.  They  like  to  find  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  through  observation, 
reading,  and  experimentation.  They  like 
to  set  up  problems  and  solve  them.  A 
child's  interest  in  a  problem  may  carry 
him  into  reading  material  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  any  the  teacher  would  assign. 
He  will  pore  over  it,  deciphering  it  word 
by  word  if  necessary,  to  find  the  an¬ 
swers  he  seeks.  The  teacher’s  role  is 
that  of  guide  and  resource  person.  If 
she  can  not  meet  the  need  herself,  she 
can  direct  the  child  to  someone  who 


can,  help  him  make  the  necessary 
appointments,  and  help  him  follow' 
through  with  the  suggestions  he  re¬ 
ceives.  Group  interests  and  individual 
interests  are  interwoven.  Some  children 
follow  only  the  interest  patterns  set  by 
the  group  while  others  take  many  little 
side  trips  into  concerns  they  develop  as 
the  group  moves  along.  When  they  have 
found  satisfaction,  they  come  back  to 
the  group  again  bringing  enrichment  to 
everyone  from  their  individual  research. 

The  same  pattern  exists  in  the  realm 
of  the  social  studies.  Children  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  operation  of  the  world  as 
they  see  it  at  first  hand  and  as  they 
experience  it  vicariously  through  the 
mass  media.  They  are  interested  in  peo¬ 
ple,  individually  and  collectively,  and 
why  they  behave  as  they  do.  Their  con¬ 
cerns  start  with  the  world  as  they  see 
it  in  their  family  and  community  life 
and  then  move  out  into  space  and  time. 
The  teacher’s  task  is  to  help  children 
recognize  what  is  happening  about 
them,  read  meaning  into  it,  and  inter¬ 
pret  cause  and  effect  relationships.  Al¬ 
most  any  study  of  the  past  or  of  far 
away  places  can  have  its  roots  in  the 
present  and  in  the  children’s  own  ex¬ 
periences. 

Every  teacher  of  mathematics  learns 
from  experience  that  interest  follows  un¬ 
derstanding.  Once  children  see  through 
a  process  or  see  the  reason  for  an  opera¬ 
tion  they  like  to  prove  their  ability  to 
utilize  it  accurately.  Many  children  will 
put  themselves  through  a  great  deal  of 
practice  just  for  the  pleasure  they  find 
in  self-testing.  An  occasional  child  will 
explore  creatively  the  many  ways  of 
operating  that  occur  to  him,  compare 
their  values,  and  devise  schemes  of  his 
own  for  solving  problems. 

Language  is  of  interest  to  all  children 
at  all  stages  in  their  development  even 
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though  they  may  dislike  (and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  often  do)  the  subject  called 
language  in  the  school.  Looking  into 
the  history  of  language  in  general  and 
of  their  own  language,  in  particular,  is 
a  source  of  real  interest  to  some  chil¬ 
dren.  Discovering  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  inconsistencies  in  the  fmglish 
language,  how  languages  borrow  from 
one  another  and  how  people  coin  new 
words  will  create  interest  that  leads  to 
careful  listening,  observation  and  re¬ 
search  on  the  part  of  children  who  de¬ 
light  in  knowing  the  reasons  for  things. 

Literature  opens  avenues  to  valuable 
experience  for  many  children.  We  want 
children  to  want  to  live  with  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  world  and  to  enter  into 
their  experience  with  them.  It  is  un¬ 
mistakably  true  that  the  stories  in  which 
children  live,  with  which  they  truly 
identify,  help  to  shape  their  philosophi¬ 
cal  outlook.  Through  stories  they  learn 
about  people  and  how  they  respond  to 
success  and  failure,  to  happiness,  dis¬ 
appointment,  frustration,  sadness  and 
all  the  other  types  of  experience  that  life 
offers  each  of  us.  Through  living  vicari¬ 
ously  with  all  sorts  of  people,  giving  at¬ 
tention  to  their  behavior,  and  noting 
the  reasons  for  what  they  do,  the  child 
himself  “enters  into  his  common  hu¬ 
manity.”  Through  interest  in  poetry, 
children  develop  interest  in  the  well- 
chosen  word  or  phrase,  the  clear  expres¬ 
sion  of  feeling,  the  rhythms  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  which  language  is  capable. 

The  teacher’s  interest  in  reading  and 
writing  can  ignite  the  spark  that  will 
make  a  scholar  or  a  writer  of  a  child. 
But  in  order  to  do  this,  the  teacher  must 
put  first  things  first,  must  care  more  for 
what  the  child  says  than  how  he  says  it, 
must  care  more  about  the  standards  a 
child  is  learning  to  set  for  himself  than 
about  enforcing  a  set  of  arbitrary  stand- 
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ards  of  her  own.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  teacher  should  not  have  stand¬ 
ards  tow'ard  which  she  works — far  from 
it.  It  means  that  she  helps  the  child 
first  to  have  ideas,  later  to  express  them 
clearly  in  a  manner  suitable  to  him,  and 
still  later  to  make  what  he  puts  on  paper 
or  expresses  orally  as  correct  as  he  can 
make  it.  Interest  in  writing  flowers 
where  teachers  can  put  first  the  things 
that  are  of  first  importance  and  follow 
up  with  the  building  of  standards  as 
children  are  ready  for  them. 

In  the  realm  of  art  and  music  chil¬ 
dren  will  not  be  interested  or  will  not 
remain  for  so  very  long  unless  they  can 
be  helped  and  guided  to  achieve  at  least 
a  minilnum  of  skill  and  success.  This  is 
true  also  of  dramatic  interpretation  and 
of  the  dance — of  any  of  the  avenues  of 
experience  in  which  the  acquisition  of 
some  basic  skill  or  first-band  experience 
increases  appreciation  of  tbe  skill  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  master  producer 
or  performer.  Sometimes  what  is  needed 
is  for  children  to  be  allowed  to  taste 
many  possibilities  and  choose  the  ones 
on  which  they  wish  to  concentrate — 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  headmaster  who  approached  a  group 
of  children  from  time  to  time  carrying 
an  armload  of  books  from  which  he  read 
enticing  bits  before  putting  the  books 
on  the  library  table  for  the  children  to 
read  or  not,  as  they  chose.  “O  goody! 
Tasters  today,”  they  would  exclaim  as 
they  saw  him  approaching. 

Extension  of  Interests 

Individual  interests  grow  out  of  and 
fit  back  into  group  interests  at  many 
points.  Some  children  can  be  guided 
into  developing  major  interests  which 
they  will  pursue  with  vigor  over  a  long 
period.  This  is  particularly  important 
for  the  gifted  child  because  he  needs 
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additional  challenge,  stimulation,  and 
opportunity  over  and  above  that  of  the 
group  as  a  whole.  He  must  be  helped 
to  grow  in  breadth  as  well  as  depth  un¬ 
til  he  has  had  opportunity  to  look  into 
many  areas  of  learning  and  many  possi¬ 
ble  areas  of  interest  and  concentration. 
The  elementary  school  child  needs  op¬ 
portunity  to  carry  out  individual  inter¬ 
ests  but  he  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
to  specialize  to  any  great  extent  in  a 
single  area  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
He  needs  to  explore  widely  so  that  the 
areas  he  accepts  for  concentration  are 
chosen  from  many  recognized  possibil¬ 
ities.  Only  so  can  he  avoid  later  regret 
when  he  finds  a  real  interest  but  feels 
he  can  not  afford  to  pursue  it  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  progressed  too 
far  to  retrace  his  steps. 

One  of  the  delightful  experiences 
which  comes  to  teachers  now  and  then 
as  they  consciously  build  children’s  in¬ 
terests  is  the  discovery  that  the  interests 
initiated  in  school  can  become  family 
interests  in  the  children’s  homes.  The 
child  who  takes  home  his  interest  in 
astronomy  may  find  his  family  eager  to 
go  out  on  a  starlit  evening  to  identify 
the  constellations  with  him.  The  inter¬ 
est  in  reading  library  books  which  the 
teacher  stimulates  may  result  in  reading 


aloud  in  the  home  and  family  discus¬ 
sions  of  books  at  the  dinner  table  and 
family  trips  to  the  library.  Children’s 
interest  in  crafts  and  in  music  may  lead 
the  family  to  attend  concerts,  visit  mu¬ 
seums,  or  set  up  programs  of  craft  work 
and  have  family  song  fests.  A  child’s 
concern  for  finding  answers  to  his  ques¬ 
tions  alxjut  community  life  may  lead  the 
family  into  more  active  community  par¬ 
ticipation.  Science  interests  brought 
home  from  school  may  result  in  the 
provision  of  new  resource  material  in 
magazines  and  books  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily. 

The  building  of  worthwhile  interests 
in  school  is  best  done  by  teachers  who 
have  interests  themselves  and  who  are 
alert  to  share  them  with  children.  Such 
teachers  also  care  about  children’s  in¬ 
terests  and  covet  for  children  the  joys 
and  satisfactions  which  the  teacher  her¬ 
self  experiences.  Nothing  in  teaching  is 
more  rewarding  than  to  see  a  child  lay 
hold  on  an  interest  that  is  valuable  for 
him  and  to  watch  him  expand  and  grow 
as  he  pursues  it.  If  he,  through  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  can  enrich  the  life  of  his  class¬ 
mates  and  his  family,  the  reward  the 
teacher  reaps  for  his  efforts  is  doubly 
great. 
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P SYCHOLOGY  embraces  human  be¬ 
havior  and  adjustment.  Basic  human 
behavior  has  changed  little  since  primi¬ 
tive  man,  but  our  understanding  of 
some  of  the  acquired  social  drives  has 
increased  with  each  generation.  One 
facet  of  these  acquired  social  drives, 
Interest,  which  may  be  defined  as  an 
emotionalized  attitude,  has  received  the 
attention  of  psychologists  and  educa¬ 
tors  for  many  years.  Children’s  interests, 
particularly,  should  be  the  concern  of 
every  teacher  in  our  schools. 

Interests  are  not  innate  nor  inherent 
in  an  individual.  They  are  usually  the 
result  of  social  conditioning.  Interests 
may  be  thought  of  as  a  need — a  need 
to  know,  to  feel  or  perform.  A  person 
may  have  an  interest  in  certain  sports, 
such  as  fishing.  He,  therefore,  has  a 
need  to  feel  the  thrill  of  a  strike;  the 
need  to  know  the  artistry  of  casting  to 
a  likely  spot;  or  the  actual  need  to  per¬ 
form,  that  is,  to  actively  engage  in  the 
physical  act  of  fishing.  This  need  to 
feel,  to  know  and  to  perform  must  be 
nurtured  or  kept  alive,  else  the  interest 
will  wane,  and  if  completely  neglected 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  will  complete¬ 
ly  die  out. 

Any  student  of  child  psychology 
knows  that  the  maturing  child,  through 
social  conditioning,  has  acquired  certain 
drives  or  needs.  Some  of  these  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 
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1.  The  need  for  social  approval. 

2.  The  need  for  social  security. 

3.  The  need  for  the  realization  of 
selfhood. 

4.  The  need  for  emotional  release. 

The  writer  realizes  that  it  is  almost 

impossible  to  list  all  of  the  acquired 
social  drives  or  needs.  He,  also,  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  just  as  impossible 
to  define  and  delimit  these  many  social 
drives  as  there  is  so  much  overlapping. 
Neither  space  nor  time  will  permit  an 
enumeration  and  discussion  of  all  of 
the  acquired  social  drives.  Therefore, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  ones 
which  were  mentioned  above. 

The  Need  for  Social  Approval 

The  mother’s  or  father’s  voice  has 
come  to  represent  to  the  child  the  social 
satisfactions  he  wants.  The  approval  or 
disapproval  which  goes  with  these 
voices  have  a  tremendous  influence  up¬ 
on  his  behavior.  He  learns  that  if  he 
behaves  in  an  acceptable  way,  he  re¬ 
ceives  satisfactions  even  though  they 
may  be  in  the  form  of  words.  That  if  he 
does  that  which  is  not  an  acceptable 
mode  of  behavior,  disapproval  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  again,  through  the  use  of  sym¬ 
bols.  He  comes  to  think  of  acts  as  good 
or  bad  according  to  standards  set  by  the 
adult  members  of  his  social  group — the 
home. 
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At  first,  these  symbols  of  social  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  influence  his  be¬ 
havior  only  when  they  come  from  the 
adult  members  of  social  group,  his  par¬ 
ents,  his  nurse,  or  anyone  who  satisfies 
his  needs.  Later  this  stock  of  symbols, 
words  and  objects  grows  to  symbols  at 
a  higher  level  of  abstraction,  such  as  a 
flag,  a  motto,  social  amenities,  phil¬ 
osophical  ideas,  political  issues,  etc.  As 
he  matures,  he  comes  to  seek  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  society,  or  at  least  the  social 
group  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  Need  for  Social  Security 

The  desire  for  social  approval  may  be 
the  driving  force  w'hich  motivates  him 
to  seek  security  within  his  social  group. 
It  is  natural  for  most  children  to  seek 
a  degree  of  security  within  this  group. 
Sooner  or  later  the  child  realizes,  by  ob¬ 
servation,  that  other  members  of  his 
group  have  acquired  security  by  being 
a  contributing  member  to  the  group.  He 
realizes  that  they  are  secure  because 
they  are  helping  to  direct  the  activities 
of  the  group;  that  they  work  coopera¬ 
tively  w'ith  the  group,  lending  their  tal¬ 
ents  and  directing  their  energies  for  the 
welfare  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  By  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  group, 
not  only  do  they  win  social  approval, 
but  much  more  important,  they  have 
also  acquired  a  sense  of  belonging — a 
feeling  of  social  security. 

The  Need  for  the 
Realization  of  Selfhood 

As  the  child  grows  in  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  different  levels  of  abstrac¬ 
tions  of  social  symbols,  he  attains  a 
growing  concept  of  selfhood.  As  he 
grows  he  forms  a  broader  concept  of 
himself  in  terms  of  various  traits  and 
abilities.  He  becomes  aware  of  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  his  skills,  and 


his  talents.  He  realizes  more  and  more 
that  he  is  a  unique  individual  and  that 
there  are  none  which  resemble  him  in 
all  respects. 

This  significance  in  selfhood  lies  in 
the  fact  that  his  most  jealously  guarded 
possession  is  his  own  self.  The  self  be¬ 
comes  an  object  which  must  be  ardent¬ 
ly  defended. 

This  selfliood  must  meet  with  social 
approval  and  social  security.  In  fact, 
this  selfhood  is  not  very  different  from 
social  approval  and  social  security.  The 
child  may  read  the  same  book  the  other 
members  of  his.  group  has  read.  Not 
only  does  he  gain  social  approval,  and 
social  security,  he  has  acquired  greater 
prestige — another  step  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  selfhood. 

The  Need  for  Emotional  Release 

Emotions,  unlike  physiological  drives, 
are  a  reaction  to  some  external  stimulus 
situation.  They  may  result  where  there 
is  no  ready-made  pattern  of  response. 
Some  of  the  basic  emotions  are  love, 
fear,  anxiety,  joy  and  excitement. 
There  are  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation 
between  one  emotion  and  another. 
Many  emotional  responses  involve  the 
entire  human  organism. 

A  child’s  fears,  whether  real  or  im¬ 
agined,  are  as  real  to  him  as  the  fears 
a  most  mature  person  may  experience. 
To  say  that  a  child  does  not  experience 
fears,  apprehensions,  etc.,  is  to  classify 
him  with  some  of  the  lower  animals. 

Children,  as  well  as  adults,  need  emo¬ 
tional  release.  If  this  emotional  release 
is  not  realized,  a  lowering  of  the  phy¬ 
siological  functioning  may  result.  A 
disease  entity  known  as  Marasmus  was 
held  accountable  for  the  death  of  many 
children  during  and  following  World 
War  I. 
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A  method  that  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  effect  emotional  release  is 
known  as  bibliotherapy.  Understanding 
how  others  have  resolved  their  inner 
conflicts  and  emotions  has,  many  times, 
had  a  therapeutic  effect  upon  a  reader. 
Who  hasn’t,  young  or  old,  found  solace 
or  gotten  emotional  release  by  reading 
about  others,  real  or  fictional  people, 
who  had  similar  problems?  Bibliother¬ 
apy  is  gaining  as  an  established  tech¬ 
nique  for  affecting  needed  emotional  re¬ 
lease. 

The  need  for  social  approval,  secur¬ 
ity,  selfhood,  and  emotional  release  are 
some  of  the  psychological  bases  for 
children’s  interests  in  reading.  The 
studies  that  have  been  made  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests  are  mute  testimony  to 
this*  fact. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  developmental  patterns  of 
growth  of  children.  A  review  of  these 
characteristics  and  growth  patterns  will 
aid  teachers  in  the  selection  of  reading 
materials  for  these  children. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Period 
1.  Characteristics  of  the  child 

a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
the  child  may  be  egocentric. 

b.  Attention  span  is  short. 

c.  Is  interested  in  the  here  and 
now  of  immediate  environ¬ 
ment. 

d.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period 
much  imitation  of  adults;  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  period 
much  concerned  about  the 
opinion  of  peers.  Becoming 
more  and  more  independent  at 
the  end  of  the  period. 

e.  Becoming  more  and  more  com¬ 
petitive — likes  to  make  rules. 

f.  Shows  some  understanding  of 


cause  and  effect;  thinking  in¬ 
volving  use  of  concrete  experi¬ 
ences  to  somewhat  abstract 
symbols. 

2.  Implications  for  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram. 

During  this  period  a  child  can  satis¬ 
fy  the  acquired  social  needs  through  the 
use  of  books.  The  type  of  material  con¬ 
tained  in  these  books  should  fit  the  de¬ 
velopmental  growth  patterns  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

A  review  of  the  literature  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  children  of  this  age  group 
prefer  stories  which  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  elements:  surprise;  unexpectedness; 
unforseen  events;  happenings  and  out¬ 
comes;  lively  stories  with  action;  animal¬ 
ness;  things  that  animals  do;  talking  ani¬ 
mals;  animals  which  assume  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  people: 

The  Intermediate  Period 
1.  Characteristics  of  the  child 

a.  Intellectual  maturation  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  a  rapid  pace. 

b.  Girls  are  maturing  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  boys. 

c.  He  has  a  tendency  to  organize 
memory  around  clues. 

d.  Interests  are  expanding  be¬ 
yond  his  immediate  environ¬ 
ment  to  events  and  activities 
of  their  peripheral  environ¬ 
ment. 

e.  Individual  differences  are  be¬ 
coming  clear  and  distinct. 

f.  Gang  influence  becoming 
strong  and  may  exercise  a 
greater  influence  than  the 
home  or  school. 

g.  He  has  a  strong  sense  of  right 
and  wrong;  is  perfectionistic, 
but  loses  interest  quickly  if 
discouraged. 
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h.  Becoming  less  interested  in 
fairy’  tales  and  fantasy,  but 
more  in  science,  adventure 
and  realism. 

2.  Implications  for  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  their 
silent  reading  rate  equals  or  exceeds 
their  oral  rate,  hence  they  will  be  doing 
more  free  reading.  Reading  interests 
are  becoming  more  diversified,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  girls  will  read 
hooks  for  boys,  but  boys  may  ignore 
books  written  for  girls.  They  are  rather 
responsive  to  the  pressures  of  the  gang, 
which  determine  to  a  large  extent  their 
selection  of  reading  matter. 

During  this  period  adventure,  mys¬ 
tery,  and  detective  stories  rank  high 
with  boys  and  girls.  Boys  are  showing 
an  increased  interest  in  biographies, 
while  the  girls’  interests  in  fairy  stories 
are  waning.  Girls  begin,  during  this 
period,  to  show  an  interest  in  stories 
centering  around  home  and  school  life. 

During  this  period  it  is  imperative 
that  books  be  selected,  the  content  of 
which  satisfy  the  acquired  social  needs 
mentioned  earlier.  This  period  is  criti¬ 
cal  as  attitudes  and  tastes  develop  rap¬ 
idly  and  take  on  a  degree  of  perma¬ 
nency. 

The  Advanced  Period 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  child 

a.  This  period  has  frequently 
been  referred  to  as  the  awk¬ 
ward  period. 

b.  It  is  marked  my  many  physi¬ 
cal  changes  in  both  sexes. 

c.  He  shows  concern  over  bodily 
growth,  acne  may  present  a 
problem,  he  is  afraid  of  not 
being  popular  and  is  overly 


sensitive  to  the  opinions  of 
others. 

d.  He  usually  responds  better  to 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  or 
the  gang  leader  than  to  the 
parents. 

e.  He  seems  to  be  seeking  per¬ 
sonal  independence,  but  fre¬ 
quently  returns  to  adults  for 
moral  support.  Many  times  he 
acts  as  if  he  knew  it  all,  but  it 
could  be  a  manifestation  of 
his  own  uncertainty  with  him¬ 
self. 

f.  He  develops  more  mature  per¬ 
formance  in  work-type  read¬ 
ing,  creative  reading,  and 
problem  solving  situations. 

g.  Language  abilities  are  growing 
rapidly  and  he  manifests  in¬ 
creasing  ability  to  memorize 
and  organize. 

2.  Implications  for  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  many 
reach  a  zenith  in  the  amount  of  free 
reading.  Boys  continue  to  read  mystery 
and  adventure  stories,  while  girls  show 
increased  interest  in  novels,  love  stories, 
and  adult  magazines.  They  exhibit  a 
tendency  towards  identification  with 
characters  and  situations  about  which 
they  read.  Bibliotherapy  can  be  used 
effectively  in  solving  many  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  problems  and  as  an  aid  in  per¬ 
sonality  development.  With  increased 
ability  to  do  work-type  reading,  the 
teacher,  through  judicial  guidance,  can 
increase  their  ability  to  mentally  orga¬ 
nize  what  they  read  as  an  aid  to  reten¬ 
tion;  to  generalize;  and  to  gain  a  deeper 
insight  into  social  situations.  Reading 
critically,  evaluating  what  they  read, 
forming  judgments,  and  reading  as  a 
thinking  process  should  be  stressed  more 
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and  more.  This  age  child  can  skim  a 
newspaper  in  a  few  minutes  or  he  can 
enjoy  the  deliberate,  analytical  reading 
of  an  editorial,  lie  enjoys  reading  be¬ 
cause  he  has  gained  a  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  he  is  beginning  to  realize  the 
truth  of  the  convictions  of  the  German 
poet,  dramatist,  and  philosopher, 
Goethe,  when  he  said,  “There  is  no  age 
at  which  no  further  progress  in  reading 
can  be  made." 


Children’s  interests  in  reading  are 
not,  as  stated  earlier,  innate  or  inherent. 
They  are  developed  largely  through  so¬ 
cial  conditioning.  The  wise  teacher  can, 
through  judicious  planning  and  guid¬ 
ance,  develop  permanent  tastes,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  interests  in  reading.  This 
planning  should  be  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  child’s  acquired  social  needs, 
and  the  developmental  growth  patterns 
that  he  manifests. 


SOME  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH,  Teichet 

East  Meadow,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools 


Inside  the  Atom.  By  Isaac  Asimov.  N.  Y. 
Abclard-Schuman.  1958.  Bevised  Edition. 
S2.75. 

High  school  youngsters  with  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  contemporary  physical  science  will  find 
this  hook  h{)th  interesting  and  helpful.  The 
latest  atomic  discoveries  arc  presented  in 
Dr.  Asimov’s  usual  lucid  and  accurate  style. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

The  Four  Bronze  Horses.  By  Rosemary 
Yager.  Illustrated  hy  Charles  H.  Joslin.  Cald¬ 
well,  Idaho.  Caxton  Printers.  1959.  $4.00. 

Those  who  have  visited  Venice  will  remem- 
ht'r  the  four  magnificent  bronze  horses  that 
crown  the  central  doorway  of  the  Babiica 
of  San  Marco.  These  horses  have  had  a  long 
and  very  interesting  history.  It  was  an  ancient 
Greek,  Pisidorus,  who  had  the  figures  sculp¬ 
tured  and  cast  to  mark  a  victory  the  121st 
Olympiad  held  in  296  B.  C.  Nero,  in  A.D. 
68,  brought  the  figures  to  Rome  where  they 
remained  for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 
Eventually,  they  were  removed  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  Army  of  the  Fourth  Crusade 
sacked  the  city  of  Constantine  and  the  bronze 
horses  were  sent  to  Venice  and  mounted  on 
Saint  Marks.  This  was  in  1205.  In  1797, 
Napoleon  attacked  Venice  and  the  horses 
were  taken  to  Paris  by  the  Corsican.  In  less 
than  twenty  years,  Napoleon  had  passed  from 
the  scene  and  the  horses  were  brought  back 
to  Venice.  Here  they  have  remained,  save  for 


a  brief  period  during  World  War  H  when 
they  were  hidden  in  a  Benedictine  monastery. 
Their  interesting  story  is  told  in  this  book 
for  readers  from  8-12. — Paul  Zankowich. 

Rockets,  Satellites,  and  Space 
Travel.  By  Jack  Coggins  and  Idetcher  Pratt. 
N.  Y.  Random  House.  1958.  $1.95. 

This  book  describes  simply  and  graphic¬ 
ally  the  most  recent  experiments  in  space 
travel,  including  the  launching  of  artificial 
satellites.  There  is  a  description  of  projected 
designs  for  space  ships  and  space  stations  as 
well  as  a  fascinating  picture  of  an  eventual 
trip  to  the  moon.  Junior  high  readers  will 
enjoy  these  pages  as  will  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters. — Paul  Zankowich 

Andrew  Carnegie  and  the  Age  of 
Steel.  By  Katherine  Shippen.  Illustrated  by 
F.rnie  Barth.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1953. 
$1.95. 

The  amazing  life  story  and  success  of  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie  is  told  with  zest  in  this  biog¬ 
raphy  by  Katherine  Shippen.  How  the  little 
Scotsman  fought  for  his  pennies  during  the 
early  years  and  how  finally  he  won  great 
wealth  and  fame  constitute  a  story  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  endeavor.  The  career  of  the  man  is 
pictured  against  the  tremendous  technological 
developments  in  steel  making  and  steel  utili¬ 
zation.  This  is  a  volume  in  Random  House’s 
"Landmark  Books.”  Suitable  for  youngsters 
from  9-12. — Paul  Zankowich 


The  Key  to  the 

Supply  of  Scientists 

VERNON  C.  LINGREN 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


J  OHNNY  seems  to  be  reading  better 
these  days  and  alert  elementary  school 
teachers  are  wondering  how  they  may 
harmoniously  tune  their  instructional 
programs  to  the  “beep-beep”  of  the  Space 
Age.  The  underlying  melody  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  wide  range  of  activity  and  subject 
matter  which  reminds  one  of  a  true  sym¬ 
phonic  arrangement.  In  some  schools  a 
discordant  passage  is  heard  when  the 
elementary  science  portion  of  the  com¬ 
position  is  reached.  In  others  this  theme 
is  firm  and  clear  with  full  tones  of  re¬ 
assuring  quality  and  strength.  Putting 
aside  the  musical  references  and  facing 
the  issue  squarely  hy  referring  to  the 
subject  at  hand  it  is  contended  that 
our  many  elementary  school  teachers  do 
indeed  hold  the  key  to  our  supply  of 
scientists.  This  is  probably  no  more  the 
case  today  than  it  was  in  the  Machine 
Age,  hut  the  truth  is  more  relevant  in 
the  Space  Age  due  to  the  scientific  de¬ 
mands  of  the  future.  Many  facets  of 
methods  and  curriculum  need  to  be 
viewed  in  fully  developing  the  ways  and 
means  of  improving  offerings  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school  science  as  a  greater  con¬ 
tribution  to  tbe  potential  pool  of  scien¬ 
tific  manpower  is  envisioned.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  which  follows  will  center  on 
one  important  phase  of  the  total  prob¬ 
lem  :  the  role  which  the  elementary 
school  teacher  may  play  in  developing 
natural  curiosity  into  real  and  lasting 


interest  through  instruction  in  elemen¬ 
tary'  science.  This  aspect  of  the  problem 
is  considered  basic  to  other  related  con¬ 
cerns  involving  the  supply  of  scientists 
in  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 

A  speaker  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association 
which  was  held  in  Denver  in  March 
1958  indicated  that  children  have  a 
curiosity  or  scientific  spirit  which  we 
need  to  nurture.  It  is  lost  when  un¬ 
sympathetic  teachers  who  are  afraid  to 
teach  elementary  or  secondary  school 
science  crush  and  /or  stifle  this  natural 
curiosity  or  spirit. 

Bolton  feels  that  “At  the  elementary 
level,  for  the  most  part,  science  is  either 
not  taught  at  all  or  is  presented  in  a 
way  that  discourages  enthusiasm.”  (2) 
She  further  contends  that  “Those  who 
have  experienced  personally  the  joys  of 
search  and  discovery  that  are  the  scien¬ 
tist’s  rewards  are  far  better  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  achievements  and  enter  in¬ 
to  his  world.  Because  they  have  found 
science  exciting,  they  are  eager  to  con¬ 
tinue  studying  it.”  (2)  Continuing  to 
make  her  plea  she  writes  “We  must  start 
by  making  science  intelligible  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  children  while  they  are  still 
young  enough  to  incorporate  it  into  their 
scheme  of  values  as  well  as  their  core  of 
knowledge.”  (2)  She  then  proceeds  to 
give  several  excellent  examples  of  spe¬ 
cific  activities  which  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  achieving  the  goals  sought.  The 
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point  is  also  made  that  .  .  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  an  elementary  school  labora¬ 
tory  need  not  be  elaborate  or  costly.” 

(2)  All  in  all  her  article  is  not  only 
timely  and  interesting,  but  should  be 
read  by  anyone  interested  in  developing 
natural  curiosity  into  interest  in  elemen¬ 
tary  school  science. 

On  a  telecast  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
File  7  in  the  spring  of  1958,  Dr.  John 
H.  Woodburn,  in  dealing  with  the 
theme  of  "The  First  Steps”  to  show  how 
to  interest  grade  school  students  in 
science,  also  made  the  point  that  science 
begins  with  a  curiosity  in  nature  around 
us  and  continued  to  show  that  young¬ 
sters  create  their  own  laboratory  in  the 
things  around  them.  His  answer  to  the 
([uery  of  how  to  interest  children  in 
science  is  simply  “Expose  them, to  na¬ 
ture.”  (5) 

“A  large  part  of  the  task  of  education 
is  to  help  the  individual  after  the 
dawning  of  self-consciousness  recapture 
the  spontaneity  he  had  in  childhood.” 
( 1 )  The  present  article  will  include 
thoughts  concerning  the  loss  of  this 
curiosity  and  suggestions  for  developing 
it  into  interest  in  elementary  school 
science.  Even  the  critics  of  the  move¬ 
ment  which  they  dub  “The  Dogma  of 
Interest”  admit  that  "This  dogma  is  far 
from  being  all  foolishness,  for  it  is  in¬ 
disputably  true  that  interest  and  ability 
do  have  an  effect  on  learning  and  must 
be  taken  into  account  bv  the  teacher.” 

(3) 

Thus  the  problem  is  obvious.  The 
solution,  however,  is  difficult.  Since  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  are  educated  to 
serve  in  a  self-contained  classroom  it 
means  that  they  must  be  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  teach  all  subjects  to  all  children. 
The  pupils  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
science  sometimes  exceed  the  teacher  in 
the  grasp  of  scientific  developments. 


The  ones  who  are  not  interested  are 
docile  in  their  apathy  and  may  be  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  teacher  who  does  not  have 
even  a  minimum  background  in  science 
as  the  ones  who  “bother  her  the  least”  in 
her  desire  to  keep  the  classroom  discus¬ 
sions  on  topics  which  are  more  within 
her  field  of  information  and  skill.  In 
fact,  teachers  have  been  known  to  kill 
discussions  of  science-related  topics  and 
to  discourage  queries  having  scientific 
import  due  primarily  to  their  own  fear 
of  “getting  in  too  deep”  themselves.  The 
author  has  urged  several  hundred  of 
these  teachers  in  his  science  education 
classes  to  learn  right  along  with  the 
children  by  saying  “Let’s  look  it  up  to¬ 
gether”  and  by  being  willing  to  admit 
readily  that  they  do  not  know  these 
things,  but  stating  that  they  too  wish  to 
learn  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  a  rap¬ 
idly  changing  culture  in  the  Space  Age. 

Conscientious  and  well  prepared  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  hesitate  to  make  ad¬ 
missions  of  this  sort,  feeling  that  they 
will  bring  discredit  upon  themselves 
and  the  institutions  which  educated 
them  and  recommended  them  for  teach¬ 
er  certification.  However,  times  have 
changed  rapidly  and  teacher  education 
and  certification  standards  have  not 
kept  pace.  The  in-service  teacher  is  thus 
faced  with  the  inevitable  problem  of 
somehow  catching  up  on  the  science 
needed  in  this  particular  era  of  great 
scientific  concern. 

We  must  not  discourage  children  in 
the  elementary  schools  when  they  wish 
to  study  science  because  if  we  do  they 
will  not  be  open-minded  when  they 
study  junior  high  school  general  science. 
It  appears  to  be  quite  evident  that  many 
decisions  for  careers  in  science  are  made 
at  the  junior  high  school  level.  If  stu¬ 
dents  leave  this  level  of  schooling  with¬ 
out  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  science 
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and  scientists  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  secure  their  complete  and  fair  con¬ 
sideration  of  electing  senior  high 
courses  in  science. 

“Since  a  child’s  attitudes  are  usually 
set  by  the  time  he  is  twelve,  parents 
should  start  early  to  exjxise  him  to 
science  and  to  create  the  kind  of  an  en¬ 
vironment  which  will  stimulate  him  in 
that  direction.”  (4)  It  is  only  natural 
and  right  that  parents  will  count  on 
elementary  teachers  to  do  much  to  back 
them  in  any  efforts  along  this  line.  And 
alas,  many  parents  today  will  not  meet 
this  challenge,  and  so  the  only  hope  in 
these  cases  for  discovering  and  nurtur¬ 
ing  budding  scientific  talent  is  to  be 
found  in  the  elementary  school  class¬ 
room. 

Many  science  educationists  (as  well 
as  educators)  agree  that  the  elementary 
school  teacher  thus  holds  a  key  to  our 
future  supply  of  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers.  This  trust  must  not  be  taken 
lightly  and  indeed  most  elementary 
teachers  take  it  very  seriously.  Many  of 
them  still  don’t  quite  know  what  to  do 
about  it  though,  in  view  of  their  own 
limited  background  in  the  field  of  basic 
knowledge  in  science.  The  recent  rapid 
advances  have  made  them  feel  all  the 
more  “bothered  and  bewildered.” 

W’hat  specifically  may  such  a  teacher 
do  to  enhance  her  contribution  to  this 
worthy  goal  of  improving  science  edu¬ 
cation  using  as  a  base  the  development 
of  interest  in  the  elementary  school?  In 
the  first  place,  she  should  examine  her 
total  course  of  study  carefully  and  she 
may  be  surprised  to  find  that  she  is  al¬ 
ready  teaching  more  science  than  she 
thought.  Many  concepts  in  histon,',  ge¬ 
ography,  arithmetic  and  other  subjects 
are  so  closely  related  to  science  content 
that  they  may  serve  as  the  springboard 
from  which  to  launch  further  studv  of 


science-related  concepts.  In  the  opinion 
of  many,  science  in  the  elementary 
school  should  be  taught  first  and  fore¬ 
most  in  an  integrated  way  with  other 
subject  matter  as  in  the  area  called  “so¬ 
cial  living”  in  some  publications. 

Secondly,  if  more  attention  is  to  be 
given  to  science  (and  it  should  be) 
then  the  teacher  will  want, to  develop 
science  projects,  units,  and  activities 
which  go  beyond  the  integrated  base 
and  extend  into  special  interest  areas 
suggested  by  the  desires,  backgrounds, 
and  future  lives  of  the  children  in  the 
particular  grade  and  school  involved. 

In  the  third  place,  the  teacher  should 
seek  the  many  fine  publications  which 
are  designed  to  help  such  teachers  learn 
by  the  “Do  it  Yourself  Method”  of  in¬ 
dividual  study.  Any  college  or  university 
that  has  programs  and  /or  courses  for 
prospective  high  school  science  teachers 
and  elementary  teachers  should  be  able 
to  give  some  assistance  along  this  line 
on  an  informal  basis.  Of  course,  attend¬ 
ance  at  summer  sessions  or  late  after¬ 
noon,  evening  and  Saturday  classes  may 
appeal  to  some  in-service  teachers  more 
than  individual  study  and  research  on 
their  own. 

In  the  fourth  place,  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  improving  their  instruc¬ 
tion  along  the  lines  indicated  here 
should  seek  others  who  feel  the  same 
way.  If  they  can’t  locate  enough  of  them 
in  their  ow'n  school  they  may  wish  to 
find  kindred  spirits  in  near-by  school 
districts  who  could  work  along  with 
them  in  this  project  of  self-education 
toward  the  goal  of  better  science  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  elementary'  school. 

These  four  suggestions  should  be 
considered  as  only  the  beginning  for  a 
program  to  be  followed  by  a  teacher  who 
knows  she  should  teach  more  and  better 
elementary  science,  hut  doesn’t  feel  she 
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knows  where  or  how  to  start  her  pro¬ 
gram  of  upgrading  this  facet  of  her  in¬ 
structional  offerings. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  abun¬ 
dant,  but  not  widely  used  in  many  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  The  publications  of 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  are  of  special  value  in  this  type  of 
program  of  self-improvement.  The 
Science  Teacher  which  is  the  journal 
of  the  Association,  and  the  FAementary 
School  Science  Bulletin  are  musts  for 
anyone  who  honestly  wants  to  improve 
her  own  science  teaching.  Tomorroxc’s 
Scientists  is  another  publication  spon¬ 
sored  by  this  organization. 

An  attractively  designed  Certificate 
of  Achievement  in  Science  is  available 
to  elementary  school  teachers  who  wish 
to  use  this  form  of  recognition  and  en¬ 
couragement  for  pupils  in  the  upper  ele¬ 
mentary  grades.  This  incentive  for  en¬ 
couraging  interest  in  science  among  ele¬ 
mentary  school  pupils  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Future  Scientists  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  Foundation  of  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association.  Information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  Robert  H.  Carle- 
ton,  executive  secretary,  National 
Science  Teachers  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N,  VV.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

If  the  elementary  teachers  of  the 
United  States  are  to  really  do  their  duty 


in  this  time  of  international  crisis  they 
must  seriously  ask  themselves  whether 
or  not  they  are  really  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  develop  the  natural  curiosity 
of  children  into  real  interest  through 
the  teaching  of  elementary  school 
science.  Without  a  firm  foundation  of 
real  interest  developed  in  the  elementarv’ 
schools,  secondary  school  programs  of 
science  education  will  have  an  almost 
impossible  task  in  attempting  to  attract 
enough  young  men  and  women  into 
scientific  careers.  All  the  other  citizens 
who  do  not  enter  scientific  occupations 
and  professions  also  need  a  good  ground¬ 
ing  in  science  as  "consumers.”  In  other 
words,  each  and  every  one  must  be 
oriented  scientifically  in  the  Space  Age 
and  the  place  for  educators  to  start  is 
in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  Edu¬ 
cational  change  is  slow  so  we  must  start 
now  to  improve  our  schools  in  this  area 
so  that  in  the  next  generation  we  shall 
have  a  citizenry  that  is  better  educated 
along  these  lines. 

The  challenge  is  great.  Many  teachers 
have  already  met  the  challenge  in  a 
wonderful  way.  However,  many  have 
not.  Will  we  prepare  our  boys  and  girls 
for  well  rounded  citizenship  including 
more  science  or  will  we  be  content  to 
continue  the  program  which  has  been 
less  than  desired  and  needed  in  many 
schools?  The  answer  must  come  from 
the  teachers  themselves. 
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Creative  Writing — 

Neither  Beginning  Nor  End 

MURIEL  CROSBY 
Assistant  Stipcrintcfident 

Wilmington  Public  Schools,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

c 

V^REATiviTY  may  be  said  to  be  tbe  the  eagerness  for  experience  which  most 
re-creation  of  experience  in  ways  that  children,  the  articulate  and  the  inarticu- 
are  unique  to  the  individual.  To  the  late  alike,  bring  to  school.  Truly  creative 
teacher  interested  in  helping  children  writing,  then,  cannot  help  but  draw  up- 
write  creatively,  the  genuine  interests  on  the  child’s  experience  and  lead  to 
of  children  are  of  prime  concern.  Im-  broader  and  deeper  experiences.  Let  us 
plicit  in  creative  writing  is  the  multitude  look  at  this  broadening  and  deepening 
of  interests  children  have  in  the  world  of  experience  through  creative  writing 
about  them.  But  each  child  stands  in  in  action, 
the  center  of  his  world.  Fostering  self- 

interest  or  interests  impinging  upon  the  Children  Write  Creatively 

self  is  a  responsibility  each  teacher  must  In  studying  the  writing  of  children 
accept  if  creative  writing  is  a  goal.  in  school,  it  is  important  to  recognize 

Implicit  in  creative  writing  is  an  that  creative  writing  may  be  of  many 
awakening  of  children’s  interests  in  a  kinds.  The  wise  teacher  needs  to  be 
wider  world  of  intinite  wonder,  beauty,  for  the  sparkle  of  an  idea,  the  in- 

and  faith.  Stefan  Zweig  has  written  tensity  of  a  feeling,  the  freshness  of 
that  “ — onlv  he  who  has  learned  early  styde  which  distinguishes  the  creative 
to  spread  his  soul  out  wide  may  later  hit  of  writing  from  the  trite  and  con- 
hold  the  entire  world  within  himself.”  forming  efforts  of  so  many  children  as 
And  given  the  opportunity',  children  are  they  progress  through  school, 
avid  to  embrace  their  world  and  incor-  Creativity  is  strong  in  most  children 
porate  it  within  their  beings.  School  is  upon  entering  school.  We  have  only  to 
an  important  part  of  this  world.  A  father  listen  to  the  natural  expressions  of 
reports  that  early  one  fall,  his  little  young  children  to  judge  the  potentiality 
daughter,  who  was  to  enter  the  first  for  channeling  this  sensitive  and  fre- 
grade  in  the  school  across  the  street  on  quently  poetic  spoken  language  into 
the  following  day,  leaned  over  the  porch  creative  writing.  'The  little  child  who 
rail,  flung  her  arms  open  wide  and  ex-  notes  her  teacher’s  new  hair-do  and  asks 
claimed  in  almost  breathless  anticipa-  with  the  disconcerting  frankness  of  the 
tion,  “Highlands  School,  Room  104,  young,  “What  have  you  done  with  your 
Miss  Anderson,  here  I  come!”  This  is  old  face?”  is  a  case  in  point.  So,  too,  is 

'Children  who  contributed  their  creative  writing  for  this  article  represent  three  public 
elementary  schools  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  six  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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the  observation  of  a  four-year-old  on  a 
New  York  roof-top  play  court,  “I’m  sit¬ 
ting  quiet  as  smoke.”  The  teacher  who 
would  foster  creative  writing  will  cher¬ 
ish  opportunities  for  encouraging  chil¬ 
dren’s  creative  spoken  language.  She  will 
avoid  like  the  plague  the  tendency  most 
of  us  have  to  stamp  out,  in  the  interests 
of  conformity  and  the  purists’  idea  of 
correct  form,  the  freshness  and  origi¬ 
nality  most  children  bring  to  school 
with  them. 

For  most  of  us,  making  lists  can  be 
a  very  ordinary  task  with  nothing  of 
the  creative  about  it.  Not  so,  with  nine- 
year-old  Dottie.  Her  list  was  left  on  the 
teacher’s  desk  one  day  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  comment: 

Please  let  me  have  the  answers  to¬ 
morrow;  I’m  in  a  hurry  to  know. 

1.  How  were  animals  made. 

2.  How  was  God  made. 

3.  How  was  world  created. 

4.  How  was  space  made 

5.  How  was  water  made 

6.  How  was  dirt  made 

7.  How  were  people  made 

8.  How  was  Adam  and  Eve  made 

9.  How  was  everything  made 
Who  was  the  first  person  on  the 

earth 

How  how  how 
How  is  my  question 
Why 

How  were  clothes  made 

to  be — and  not  to  be  is  the  question 

How  was  everything  made 

Freedom  to  wonder  and  question  are 
attributes  of  a  school  climate  which  fos¬ 
ters  creative  writing. 

A  story  of  a  group  trip  often  lays  a 
foundation  for  later  interest  and  apti¬ 
tude  for  writing.  A  kindergarten  group 
had  such  an  experience  and  the  teacher 


was  wise  enough  to  appreciate  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  her  children.  The  story  of  “The 
Trip”  has  the  rhythm  and  freshness  of 
children’s  spoken  language. 

The  Trip 

W’e  went  on  a  trip 

In  a  yellow  bus. 

W'e  had  a  nice  driver 

And  a  very  nice  guide. 

W’e  did  not  have  to  pay  toll 

To  any  of  those  guys. 

Having  an  experience  gives  us  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  and  write  about. 

The  need  to  write  to  express  appreci¬ 
ation  stimulated  one  sixth  grader  to 
examine  his  own  relationship  to  his  step¬ 
mother  and  in  doing  so  to  arrive  at  a 
high  level  of  sensitivity  in  human  rela¬ 
tionships. 

What  My  Mother  Means  to  Me 

My  mother  isn’t  just  another  per¬ 
son.  She’s  really  someone  special. 
She  buys  my  food,  clothes  and  what¬ 
ever  else  I  need. 

I  believe  and  know  my  mother 
loves  me  and  I  love  her. 

My  father  remarried,  after  my 
mother  died.  I  was  just  six  years  old. 

I  think  this  mother  is  the  nicest 
person  in  the  world  to  me. 

Because  she  wanted  to,  she  became 
my  mother. 

Roland 

Human  relations  are  learned.  'The 
school  can  help  children  learn  them 
and  to  reorganize  them.  W'riting  plays 
a  role  in  this  important  learning  situa¬ 
tion. 

One  teacher  encourages  her  fifth 
graders  to  express  in  writing  their  aspir¬ 
ations  for  the  future.  Keith’s  statement 
stimulated  quite  a  bit  of  reading  on  his 
part. 

What  I  Would  Like  to  Be  When 
1  Grow  Up 

Though  various  thoughts  for  my 
manhood  have  flashed  through  my 
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mind,  my  ambition  is  undecided. 
However,  many  of  these  wonderings 
have  flared  in  my  mind  when  I  have 
been  participating  in  such  work.  For 
example,  w’hen  I  have  been  writing 
stories  or  dealing  in  that  line,  I, 
manv  times,  wonder  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  have  the  title,  "author,” 
pinned  to  my  name.  Though  1  don’t 
want  to  become  popular  or  famous,  1 
think  of  having  a  goal  of  being  an 
artist.  Being  a  minister  (of  in  that 
held)  is  one  of  my  ambitions.  Acting 
in  dramas  has  gone  through  my  head, 
though  I  doubt  I’d  ever  qualify. 

Many  other  thoughts  have  flashed 
in  my  mind,  but  I  someday  hope  that 
one  of  these  will  come  true. 

Keith 

This  same  teacher  urged  her  children 
to  describe  their  homes.  To  do  this,  the 
children  frequently  had  to  take  new 
looks  at  their  homes  and  families.  Fre¬ 
quently,  they  saw  familiar  objects  and 
people  with  new  insight.  Sallie’s  descrip¬ 
tion  follows: 

Where  I  Live 

My  home  has  three  bed  rooms.  My 
room  has  an  old  fashion  spool  bed  in 
it  and  old  fashion  desk.  I  have  mini¬ 
ature  dolls  that  I  keep  in  a  cabinet. 
Down  stairs  our  kitchen  is  knotty 
pine  except  our  breakfast  nook.  W’e 
have  a  screaned  in  front  porch. 

About  two  blocks  from  us  is  our 
bus  stop  and  about  five  blocks  is  the 
store  that  we  go  to  almost  every  day. 
Our  back  yard  is  fairly  small.  We 
have  a  park  right  across  the  street 
where  we  play  in  the  summer.  They 
have  swings  and  many  other  things 
that  we  like.  My  grandmother  lives 
around  the  corner.  We  have  fun 
around  my  neighborhood. 

Sallie 

A  responsibility  to  report  to  a  group 
of  nine  and  ten-year-olds  studying  pio¬ 
neer  life  led  one  child  to  read  widely. 
More  important,  her  need  to  write 
stimulated  a  pondering  of  what  she  had 


read  and  a  personal  analysis  of  her 
findings.  Betsy’s  brief  statement  re¬ 
flects  a  maturity  of  judgment,  thinking 
and  feeling  that  characterize  the  crea¬ 
tive  writer.  It  is  a  first  draft  and  w'as 
later  polished  in  form,  but  undisturbed 
in  content. 

"Hoiv  the  Pioneers  helped  to  make 
a  Great  Nation" 

The  pioneers  worked  to  make  our 
nation.  They  fought  the  Indians  to 
get  our  freedom.  Tliey  also  fought 
Fngland  for  the  same  reason.  FREE¬ 
DOM  was  their  Idia  of  living.  They 
risked  their  lives  for  us  today,  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  freedom  was  most 
important,  at  hrst  our  country  the 
"United  States”  was  made  up  of  col¬ 
onies  but  know  it’s  madeup  of  states. 
We  are  thankful  for  our  free  way  of 
living. 

Betsy 

This  same  group  of  nines  and  tens 
stretched  imaginations  by  pretending  to 
be  Boone  on  a  visit  to  twentieth  century 
Kentucky.  An  illustration  reveals  the 
fun  and  enthusiasm  these  youngsters 
had  in  getting  facts,  comparing,  inter¬ 
preting  and  imagining. 

Dear  Pat, 

Judith  and  I  have  just  come  back 
to  Kentucky.  It  is  a  wreck!  There  are 
no  Indians!  Hardly  any  woods! 
Judith  and  Jemima  think’it  is  much 
safer  now!  I  am  inclined  to  disagree 
with  them!  There  is  a  law  that  you 
can’t  shoot  animals,  too.  1  tell  you. 
I’ll  have  to  fix  ’Kaintuc’  up!  But  it  is 
much  improved.  They  have  funny 
rolling  things  called  ‘automobiles.’  1 
have  had  a  great  surprise.  Yes.  and 
Judith  is  quite  happy.  My  goodness! 
F.d’s  family  would  be  safe  here  nau'! 
But  Judith  wants  me. 

Much  love, 

Daniel  Boone 
(Martha) 

In  one  school  system,  the  high  school 
provides  Children’s  Theatre  for  the  ele- 
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nientary  school  children.  The  players 
troupe  from  school  to  school.  To  many 
of  the  children,  it  is  their  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enjoy  live  theater.  A  rash  of 
letters  usually  follows  the  performance. 
A  sampling  of  letters  written  by  differ¬ 
ent  age  groups,  each  from  a  different 
school,  provides  interesting  material  for 
study. 

From  a  six  year  old: 

Dear  Big  Boys  and  Girls; 

\\’e  loved  the  play 

"Snow  W  hite  and  Red  Rose’’. 
Thank  you  for  coming  to  Harlan 
School. 

Mrs.  P - ’s  First  Grade 

From  an  eight  year  old: 

March  4,  1958 

Dear  Dwarf, 

I  tnought  you  were  very  funny 
when  you  got  \our  beard  cut  off  and 
vou  started  yelling,  “Oh  my  precious 
beard!’’  and  when  the  bear  started 
chasing  you.  But  I  liked  best  when 
you  got  the  names  all  wrong  and 
called  Rose  Red,  "Green  Grass”  and 
Snow  W’hite,  “Snow  Ball”.  1  think 
you  were  very  good.  I  liked  Snow 
W'hite  and  Rose  Red  and  the  bear, 
the  mother,  the  Princes,  and  the 
Fish.  But  1  liked  you  best. 

Sincerely, 

Dean 

(Third  Grade) 

From  a  ten  year  old; 

Lore  School 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

March  4,  1958 
Dear  Fmtertainers, 

I  just  loved  your  play  and  how  it 
was  directed!  The  thing  I  liked  that 
the  actors  acted  like  it  was  true  and 
not  just  put  on  for  fun.  The  part 
where  the  two  princes  were  turned 
into  animals  was  just  beautiful.  It 
was  pretty  funny  when  the  bear 
came  through  the  aisle. 

It  was  nice  of  you  to  let  the  chil¬ 


dren  come  up  and  visit  the  actors  aft¬ 
er  it  was  over.  I  think  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful,  the  whole  thing.  Thank  you 
again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W'ayne 

The  school  newspaper  does  much  to 
foster  school  unity,  home  and  school 
relationships,  and  a  feeling  of  the 
worthwhileness  of  class  work  important 
enough  to  be  included  in  an  issue.  A 
sampling  from  one  issue  of  a  typical 
paper  reflects  the  scope  of  interests 
which,  for  the  writers,  are  reported  with 
clarity,  brevity  and  originality. 

BRANDYWINE  FIELD  TRIP 

On  September  24  Mr.  D - ’s 

fifth  grade  class  took  a  science  field 
trip.  We  walked  from  the  school  to 
Brandywine  Park. 

The  purpose  of  our  trip  was  to 
collect  the  seeds  that  grow  in  the 
Brandvwine  area.  We  found  about 
fifty  different  kinds  of  seeds. 

We  went  up  one  side  of  the 
Brandywine  and  came  back  the  other. 
There  were  artists  painting  pictures 
of  the  Brandywine.  W'e  also  spent 
some  time  seeing  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  animals. 

Room  207,  Grade  5 
OUR  TELEGRAPH  GROUP 

Before  you  make  a  telegraph,  you 
must  know  how  to  make  an  electro 
magnet.  An  electro  magnet  is  easy  to 
make.  All  you  need  is  a  steel  nail, 
some  wire  and  a  dry  cell.  You  wrap 
the  wire  around  the  nail  twenty  or 
more  times  and  connect  the  end  of 
the  wire  to  the  dry  cell.  The  nail  will 
become  an  electro  magnet.  When  you 
are  not  using  the  magnet  disconnect 
the  wire  from  the  dry  cell. 

There  are  four  people  in  my  group. 
We  are  making  a  telegraph  and  a 
telephone.  We  are  studying  how  a 
telephone  and  telegraph  works,  and 
also  who  invented  them.  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  group  are  Leonard,  Albert, 
David  and  Donald.  W'e  are  in  the 
middle  of  making  our  telegraph. 
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First  we  will  make  a  tin  can  tele¬ 
phone  and  then  go  on  to  a  little  more 
complicated  one. 

Leonard 

Room  222,  Grade  5 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Did  you  know  that  blind  people 
can  work  too?  VV'hen  we  went  to  a 
post  office,  there  was  a  blind  man 
working  in  the  cafeteria.  Our  guide 
told  us  that  he  could  tell  what  sodas 
were  by  feeling  the  bottles.  These 
blind  people  are  good  citizens,  they 
make  their  living  in  our  community. 
The  guide  said  all  the  profit  they 
make  goes  to  them. 

Sharon 

Room  208,  Grade  3 

TOOL  BOARD  TALK 

Said  the  hammer  to  the  nail, 

“You  are  looking  very  pale.” 

Then  the  nail  answered  back, 

‘Tm  tired  of  holding  up  this  rack.” 
Said  the  saw  to  the  board, 

“You  are  looking  very  bored.” 

The  board  said,  “Alack!  Alack! 

A  rusty  nail  is  in  my  back. 

But  it’s  holding  up  that  rack.” 

Said  the  nail  to  the  screw, 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

Said  the  saw  to  the  nail, 

“Let’s  end  this  silly  tale.” 

Robert 

Room  206,  Grade  6 

Broadening  Interests  and 
Creative  Writing 

It  is  obvious  from  this  discussion  of 
creative  writing  and  its  role  in  broaden¬ 
ing  children’s  interests  that  we  have  an 
example  of  the  quandry  surrounding 
motivation  and  its  real  source.  Children 
write  creatively  when  they  have  some¬ 
thing  to  write  about.  Children  write 
creatively  when  they  are  strongly  mo¬ 
tivated  to  express  themselves  through 
this  medium.  Children  write  creatively 
when  what  they  have  to  say  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  proper  use  of  periods 


and  commas.  Children  write  creatively 
when  adequate  command  of  form, 
spelling,  structure,  and  punctuation 
prevents  tools  from  becoming  a  block 
and  frustration. 

Teachers  foster  creative  writing  and 
a  broadening  of  interests  when  they  val¬ 
ue  children’s  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
personal  attributes  more  than  they  do 
conformity  and  authority,  when  they 
create  a  climate  in  which  expression  is 
appreciated,  when  they  provide  a  cur¬ 
riculum  which  encourages  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  children. 

Schools  will  achieve  a  needed  goal 
when  their  climate  encourages  children 
to  write  because  they  want  to.  In  such 
a  climate,  writing  occurs  naturally  and 
spontaneously.  In  few  schools  today 
could  the  following  letter  be  written. 
It  was  written  by  a  ten-year-old  girl  to 
an  out-of-town  aunt.  It  was  written  at 
home,  spontaneously,  as  an  accepted 
and  normal  part  of  daily  living.  It  is  of 
value  to  the  correspondents  because  it 
really  communicates.  It  tells  something 
of  the  life  of  the  family  and  school;  it 
reflects  a  pre-teen’s  hustle  and  bustle; 
it  depicts  cultural  influences  and  how 
experience  is  essential  in  determining 
values.  Most  of  all,  it  speaks  of  a  girl 
growing  up.  The  child  had  a  lot  to  say 
and  she  said  it  with  good  will,  humor 
and  dispatch. 

December  10,  1958 

Dear  M - , 

I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  about  your 
broken  wrist.  I  hope  you  feel  better. 
The  14,  I  went  to  see  Elvis  Presley 
in  Jailhouse  Rock.  Mommy  could 
hardly  sit  through  it.  Poor  Klama!  I 
am  sorry  Mammam  has  a  backache. 
At  our  house  I  have  been  getting 
packages.  Last  night  I  did  my  Christ¬ 
mas  wrapping.  Just  5  more  days  of 
school  for  me!  Monday  at  school,  we 
will  go  caroling.  Monday  I  also  have 
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a  dance  lesson.  For  Christmas  I 
would  like  Elvis  Presley  shipped  to 
me  from  Memphis,  Tenn.  Mother 
would  like  him  shipped  out  of  the 
country!  She  would  also  like  a  mink 
coat!  1  have  been  enjoying  the  snow. 
Write  me  soon. 

Love, 

Ann 

P.S.  I  Love  you 

Teacher,  do  you  have  a  hit  of  writing 


from  each  child  that  shouts  with  the 
entering  first  grader  described  earlier  in 
this  article,  “Here  I  come.  I  want  to 
embrace  life.  I  want  to  make  every  day 
immortal  because  it  has  become  a  part 
of  me.”?  When  this  happens,  writing 
and  experiencing  become  one.  Each 
stimulates  the  other  and  there  is  neither 
beginning  nor  end. 


MORE  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 


The  Story  of  the  Paratroops.  By 
George  Weller.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1958. 
$1.95. 

I  hc  Allied  victory  in  VV'orld  War  II  owed 
much  to  the  effective  work  of  the  gallant 
p.iratroopers.  The  story  of  their  training  and 
their  participation  in  the  conflct  is  compe¬ 
tently  told  in  this  “Landmark  Book.”  Excel¬ 
lent  reading  for  young  people  from  10-15. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

Geronimo:  Wolf  of  the  Warpath.  By 
Ralph  Moody.  Illustrated  by  Nicholas  Eggen- 
hofer.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1958.  $1.95. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  Indian  leader  who 
attempted  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  white  civi¬ 
lization  as  it  rolled  over  America’s  great 
Southwest.  Geronimo  was  an  Apache  warrior 
and  his  name  has  a  place  in  our  history.  He 
and  his  hand  of  desperate  Indians  raced 
through  the  frontier  settlements  of  Arizona, 
torturing,  killing,  and  burning.  Their  cause 
was  a  lost  one  but  their  brief  day  was  an 
intensely  vital  one.  Designed  for  readers  from 
10  to  14. — Paul  Zankowich. 

Exploring  the  Himalaya.  By  William 
().  Douglas.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1958. 
$1.95. 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  and  danger¬ 
ous  mountain-climbing  expeditions  are  told 
in  this  exciting  book  by  Associate  Justice 
Douglas  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  Justice  tells,  also,  of  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  mountain  climber  and  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  mountain  ranges  of  Tibet. 
Excellent  for  readers  from  10-14. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


Gold  at  Hunter’s  Point.  By  Ethel  T. 
W'olverton.  N.  Y.  Longmans,  Green.  1958. 
$2.75. 

Here  is  a  story  of  brave  people  facing  an 
hostile  and  blind  community.  Karen  Blake  is 
most  unhappy  when  her  father  returns  after 
ten  years  as  mining  engineer  in  Nicaragua. 
Before  he  left  Hunter’s  Point,  he  was  blamed 
for  the  fires  which  had  shut  down  the  mines 
of  the  Lee  Copper  Co.  His  return  brings  to 
life  again  the  opposition  of  the  community. 
Karen’s  teacher-mother  experiences  the  worst 
sort  of  hostility  in  the  classroom.  It  is  through 
Karen,  and  by  some  very  exciting  adventures, 
that  all  comes  out  right  in  the  end.  For 
readers  of  from  12-16. — Paul  Zankowich 

The  American  Revolution.  By  Bruce 
Bliven,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1958. 
$1.98. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  that  saw  the  thirteen  quarrelsome  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  develop  into  a  new  nation.  Mr. 
Bliven  defines  the  causes  of  the  Revolution 
and  traces  the  events  that  led  up  to  actual 
war.  The  book  is  designed  to  excite  patriotic 
enthusiasm  in  its  readers.  For  youngsters  10- 
15. — Paul  Zankowich 

The  Story  of  the  Naval  Academy.  By 
Felix  Ricsenberg,  Jr.  N.  Y.  Random  House. 
1958.  $1.95. 

The  daily  routine,  the  strict  discipline,  and 
the  spectacular  events  that  make  up  the  life 
of  the  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  are  told  in 
a  lively  manner  in  this  informative  book  for 
readers  of  from  10-14. — Paul  Zankowich 


Interest,  Effort  and  Success — 

Bases  for  Effective  Reading 

PAUL  W ITTY 

Sorthu'cstcrn  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

H  UGH  was  nine  years  old  when  we  words,  such  as  school,  which  he  had  al- 
first  met — a  fine  boy,  enthusiastic  and  ready  encountered  many  times,  were 
intelligent.  But  he  had  one  serious  omitted  and  substitute  terms  were  in¬ 
shortcoming.  He  was  unable  to  read  and  troduced.  And  when  Hugh  met  words 
his  secure  world  was  being  threatened  such  as  enough  and  through  he  recog- 
because  his  parents,  teachers,  and  ni/ed  an  insurmountable  difficulty  and 
friends  were  causing  him  to  be  increas-  gave  up.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  face; 
ingly  disturbed  by  his  limitation.  “stress”  was  apparent  in  every  action. 

Standardized  tests  were  given — un-  Finally,  he  remarked  plaintively,  “Mr. 
wisely  it  seems  now.  W  hen  words  were  itty.  I’d  like  to  show  you  a  boat  1 
dictated  to  find  his  spelling  ability,  built.” 

Hugh  wrote  something,  but  in  only  one  W’e  examined  Hugh’s  miniature  ves- 
case  in  twenty  did  he  write  the  word  die-  sel.  His  excellent  craftsmanship  enabled 
tated.  Thus  he  had  learned  to  comply  the  boat  to  sail  jauntily  on  a  nearby 
in  his  own  way  to  the  demands  of  an  pond.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  about  the 
impossible  situation.  construction  of  the  boat.  He  complied 

Later  I  asked  him  to  read  aloud  some  and  I  recorded  his  fine  story.  W  hen  I 
very  simple  paragraphs.  Here  the  situ-  read  it  back  to  him,  he  asked,  “Did  I 
ation  was  even  more  embarrassing.  He  really  say  that?"  W'e  put  many  of  the 
stumbled  through  the  first  three  para-  words  on  cards,  and  read  each  word 
graphs — mispronouncing,  inserting,  and  several  times;  then  we  turned  to  the 
omitting  words.  In  desperation,  he  tried  complete  story  which  I  read  aloud  to 
to  use  some  phonetic  rules  which  he  had  him.  Soon  he  was  able  to  read  the  story 
practiced  again  and  again.  Hugh  had  himself.  At  this  time  we  examined  the 
been  subjected  to  several  phonetic  "sys-  words  on  our  cards  again,  noticing  be- 
tems”  and  had  become  hopelessly  con-  ginnings  and  endings  as  well  as  other 
fused  by  the  variations  and  contradic-  phonetic  characteristics.  Then  we  com- 
tions  in  these  systems.  Moreover,  Hugh  piled  a  list  of  words  which  began  in  the 
had  seldom  been  led  to  appreciate  dif-  same  ways  or  had  other  similarities.  W^e 
ferences  as  well  as  similarities  in  the  also  made  a  list  of  words  in  which  pro¬ 
pronunciation  of  words.  When  he  met  nunciation  was  unusual  and  irregular, 
words  such  as  again,  he  began  pro-  Soon  Hugh  had  acquired  a  secure 
nouncing  ag,  then  he  noticed  the  in,  “stock”  of  words  which  he  recognized 
and  finally  ain.  At  last  he  abandoned  instantly  and  pronounced  correctly.  W'e 
his  efforts  to  unlock  this  word.  Some  composed  stories  using  these  words,  and 
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added  a  few  others  we  were  learning. 

Later  simple  hooks  on  topics  related 
to  boats  and  sailing  were  introduced; 
the  meaning  of  many  new  words  was 
now’  derived  from  their  context  and 
Hugh  found  great  satisfaction  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  these  words  and  giving  their 
meanings.  The  process  continued  in  the 
same  way  —  secure  accomplishment 
built  in  assiK'iation  with  interest  and 
success.  As  we  proceeded  with  system¬ 
atic  instruction  and  application,  Hugh’s 
insecurity  vanished  and  his  reading 
proficiency  increased.  (9) 

Importance  of  Interest 

The  importance  of  the  interest  fac¬ 
tor  in  effective  reading  instruction  has 
been  emphasized  over  and  over  again  by 
leaders  in  education.  However,  surpris¬ 
ingly  few  comprehensive  studies  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests  are  available,  and  practi¬ 
cal  techniques  for  the  classroom  teacher 
to  use  in  studying,  evaluating,  and  em¬ 
ploying  children’s  interests  are  also 
scarce.  (5) 

Interest  is  an  elusive,  subtle  and 
sometimes  fleeting  characteristic.  Yet 
when  captured  or  awakened  it  can  pro¬ 
vide  unusual  impetus  for  sustained  ef¬ 
fort  and  accomplishment  as  the  fore¬ 
going  account  of  Hugh  reveals.  In  this 
account  one  sees  the  value  of  successful 
accomplishment  in  fostering  and  sus¬ 
taining  an  interest  in  school  work.  One 
may  note  also  the  importance  of  success¬ 
ful  attainment  from  the  first  and  the 
significance  of  the  provision  of  syste¬ 
matic  instruction. 

The  importance  of  orderly  systematic 
instruction  is  insufficiently  stressed  in 
the  literature  on  the  interest  factor.  We 
will  find  that  interest  is  engendered  by 
successful  accomplishment  and  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  skills  in  any  subject  field. 
Such  acquisitions  have  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  remedial  endeavor.  It  should 


he  recognized,  too,  that  it  is  intensive 
effort  that  in  many  cases  really  edu¬ 
cates.  Goals  should  be  attainable  but 
they  should  require  effort  as  their  level 
is  gradually  raised,  and  accomplishment 
is  recognized.  Accordingly,  we  should 
provide  in  the  primary’  grades  a  program 
that  is  challenging  and  that  calls  forth 
sustained  effort.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  use  of  some  of  the  conventional 
teaching  materials  actually  accomplishes 
these  objectives.  Preprimers  and  primers 
sometimes  utilize  a  far  too  meager  vo¬ 
cabulary,  repeatedly  employed  in  almost 
meaningless  situations.  Thus  not  only 
the  bright  child  but  others  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  reading  is  a  profitless  or  un¬ 
rewarding  pursuit.  In  addition,  some 
schools  give  too  little  attention  to  word 
analysis  and  phonetic  study — intelli¬ 
gently  associated  w'ith  meaningful  ac¬ 
quisitions. 

The  importance  of  assuring  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  adequate  skills  that  will 
engender  reading  for  interest  can  not 
be  over-emphasized  as  a  goal  of  primary 
instruction.  Moreover,  the  acquisition 
of  increasing  proficiency  so  as  to  make 
possible  enjoyable  and  successful  read¬ 
ing  of  more  difficult  and  varied  ma¬ 
terials  continues  to  be  important  as  the 
child  progresses  in  school.  Even  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school,  it  is 
necessary’  to  emphasize  reading  skills 
and  to  provide  for  their  mastery  and 
successful  application.  It  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  that  securely  mastered  skills 
provide  an  effective  basis  for  building 
interest  in  reading.  To  be  interested  in 
reading,  pupils  at  every  level  must  be 
led  to  enjoy  the  act  of  reading  as  w’ell 
as  the  results. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  record  of  an¬ 
other  pupil  and  his  gains,  traceable  in 
part  to  the  judicious  use  of  books  to 
satisfy  individual  needs  and  interests: 
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Bill,  age  10,  was  brought  to  the 
Psycho-Educational  Clinic  by  his 
mother,  who  asserted  that  Bill  never 
read  anything  but  the  comics.  More¬ 
over,  Bill  was  said  to  be  just  like  his 
father  who  “never  reads.”  Bill’s  weak¬ 
nesses  and  limitations  were  stressed 
in  his  presence  with  reiteration  on 
the  statement  that  Bill  never  read 
anything  but  the  comics.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  recital,  the  examiner 
asked  Mrs.  X  to  name  a  few  books 
that  she  had  read  recently.  After  con¬ 
siderable  hesitancy  and  embarrass¬ 
ment,  she  recalled  one  title  only — a 
book  she  had  read  at  the  time  she 
had  seen  a  movie  of  the  same  title. 

Bill’s  health  and  general  physical 
condition  were  excellent.  Moreover, 
his  IQ  was  128,  his  academic 
achievement  was  slightly  above  his 
grade  placement,  and  there  w-as  no 
doubt  of  Bill’s  competency  insofar 
as  reading  skills  were  involved.  How¬ 
ever,  Bill  had  received  low  average  or 
borderline  marks  in  every  school  sub¬ 
ject.  W'hen  he  was  questioned  con¬ 
cerning  his  wishes,  he  replied:  “I 
want  to  be  just  like  my  father  and  do 
the  things  he  does.”  To  questions 
about  his  vocational  ambitions  and 
his  favored  recreational  pursuits,  his 
responses  reflected  his  admiration  for 
his  father.  Bill’s  father,  it  seemed, 
was  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  airplanes,  horses,  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  people  of  South  America.  Bill 
indicated  also  an  attachment  to  his 
cousin — a  former  lieutenant  in  the 
Army.  If  Bill  was  unsuccessful  as  a 
representative  to  South  America,  he 
might,  he  said,  enlist  in  the  Army. 

Bill’s  program  of  reading  was 
planned  in  accord  with  his  interests, 
and  was  designed  to  satisfy  certain 
needs.  Accordingly,  he  was  provided 
with  short  stories  about  airplanes  and 
South  America.  The  stories  presented 
a  reading  difficult}’  on  the  level  of 
his  demonstrated  abilitv.  He  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  in  reading  several 
Slew  World  Neighbor  books  about 
South  America.  He  stated  that  two 
travel  books  illustrated  by  Disney  con¬ 
tained  the  best  stories  he  had  ever 


read.  Suitable  books  about  horses 
w’ere  then  procured.  Bill  enjoyed 
several  of  the  stories  in  Fenner’s 
Horses,  Horses,  Horses.  He  read  Far¬ 
ley’s  The  Black  Stallion,  James’ 
Smokey,  The  Cow  Horse,  and  King 
of  the  Wind. 

By  this  time  Bill  was  enjoying 
reading.  To  assure  further  mastery 
of  habits  and  skills  in  reading  he  re¬ 
ceived  systematic  training  in  several 
books  devised  for  use  in  the  Army, 
the  Army  Header  and  Meet  Private 
Pete.  These  experiences  proved  parti¬ 
cularly  rewarding.  Bill  reported  his 
satisfaction  in  discussing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  these  books  with  his  cousin. 

In  Bill’s  case,  many  factors  contrib¬ 
uted  to  his  progress.  His  reading  gains 
were  attributable  in  part  to  his  more 
successful  mastery  of  skills  as  well  as 
to  the  close  association  of  his  reading 
experience  with  his  needs  and  interests. 
Some  of  his  improvement  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  traceable  also  to  improved  condi¬ 
tions  and  modified  attitudes  at  home. 
After  several  weeks.  Bill’s  mother  tele¬ 
phoned,  stating  that  “everyone  was  now 
reading  at  home.”  Bill’s  gains  were  fos¬ 
tered,  too  by  discussions  of  books  with 
his  father  and  with  his  cousin,  as  well 
as  by  opportunities  provided  for  him  to 
contribute  to  class  projects  information 
be  had  accumulated  through  reading. 

Most  teachers  will  grant  the  worth  of 
a  program  that  satisfies  interests  and 
fulfills  needs.  Many  are  well  acquainted 
already  with  tests  and  measures  that  will 
enable  them  to  ascertain  each  child’s 
reading  ability  and  hence  to  begin  in¬ 
struction  on  a  level  at  which  success 
is  assured.  But  they  may  be  less  con¬ 
fident  about  procedures  for  studying  in¬ 
terest  and  may  inquire:  How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain  the  interests  of  boys 
and  girls  in  a  tx'pical  classroom? 

A  number  of  practical  child-study 
procedures  have  been  devised  which 
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classroom  teachers  can  utilize  effective¬ 
ly.  One  of  the  most  widely  used  of  these 
approaches  is  the  anecdotal  method 
which  has  been  fully  described  by  Dan¬ 
iel  Prescott  and  his  associates.  In  its 
simplest  form,  the  anecdotal  method  is 
merely  a  transcription  or  a  record  of 
behavior  or  conduct  which  the  teach¬ 
er  believes  to  be  significant.  (2)  A 
combination  of  anecdotal  with  other 
methods  is  used  by  some  teachers  in 
attempts  to  understand  children’s  be¬ 
havior  and  needs.  For  example,  a  teach¬ 
er  may  observe  that  on  the  playground 
John  tends  habitually  to  associate  with 
younger  children  and  strives  to  be  the 
leader  at  all  times.  In  the  classroom,  too, 
John  repeatedly  seeks  attention.  When 
he  is  not  the  center  of  interest,  he  is 
inclined  to  withdraw  from  each  group. 
A  notation  of  such  observations  is  filed 
as  a  part  of  John’s  record.  On  investi¬ 
gating  the  home,  the  teacher  may  dis¬ 
cover  additional  related  facts  of  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  this  case,  she  finds  that  eight- 
year-old  John,  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family,  has  been  for  several  years  the 
object  of  excessive  attention  on  the  part 
of  indulgent  parents  and  older  brothers 
and  sisters.'  This  concern  started  when 
John  was  four,  following  a  serious  and 
prolonged  illness.  Fully  recovered  at  six, 
John  continued  to  demand  attention 
until  the  life  of  his  home  came  largely 
to  revolve  about  his  whims  and  desires. 
An  appreciation  of  these  facts  caused 
John’s  teacher  to  plan  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periences  in  which  he  was  led  gradu¬ 
ally  to  take  his  place  as  a  contributing, 
considerate  member  of  various  groups. 
Discussion  of  John’s  needs  with  his  pa¬ 
rents  brought  the  establishment  of  a 
more  wholesome  home  regime  and  a 
change  in  attitude.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  John’s  behavior  as  well  as  his  ac¬ 
complishment  improved.  Increase  in  the 


use  of  child-study  techniques  in  this 
way  by  regular  classroom  teachers  is  in¬ 
deed  heartening. 

The  Interest  Inventory 
Another  child-study  technique,  wide¬ 
ly  used  by  teachers  is  the  “interest  in¬ 
ventory.’’  Guided  by  an  inventory,  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil  discuss  informally 
topics  such  as  favorite  leisure  activities, 
hobbies,  play  preferences,  movie  and 
reading  habits,  familiarity  with  com¬ 
munity  places  of  interest,  and  modes  of 
transportation.  The  following  items  se¬ 
lected  from  Part  I  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Interest  Inventory  (6,  7,  8) 
illustrate  this  type  of  question:  “When 
you  have  an  hour  or  two  that  you  can 
spend  just  as  you  please,  what  do  you 
like  best  to  do?’’  Are  you  making  any 
collections?  Of  what?  Do  you  have  a 
hobby?  What?  (6,  7,  8) 

The  Inventory  includes  questions  re¬ 
lated  to  the  child’s  personal  and  social 
problems.  Here  is  an  illustrative  item: 

Suppose  you  could  have  three 
wishes  which  might  come  true.  What 
would  be  your  first  wish?  Second 
wish?  Third  wish? 

Part  II  of  this  Inventory  contains  a 
list  of  eighty  play  activities  reported  as 
favorites  in  extensive  investigations  of 
school  children.  Study  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  each  child’s  play  activities  may 
yield  important  insights  as  to  his  inter¬ 
ests  and  also  as  to  the  adequacy  and 
maturity  of  his  social  development. 

Part  III  of  this  Inventory  is  a  list 
containing  titles  of  popular  books.  Dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  pupil  of  his  reading 
often  adds  to  the  teacher’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  child’s  needs.  Part  IV  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  teacher  evaluate  the 
child’s  responses  throughout  the  inter¬ 
view.  It  contains  a  checklist  to  be  used 
in  describing  and  interpreting  the  child’s 
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attitude,  his  understanding  of  the  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  reliability  of  his  responses. 
Items  are  included  to  encourage  the 
teacher  to  estimate  the  adequacy  of  the 
child’s  play  life,  his  background  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  his  association  with 
others.  Finally,  the  teacher  selects 
worthy  interests  that  can  be  satisfied  or 
extended  by  reading.  On  occasion,  the 
teacher  may  find  so  meager  a  pattern 
that  she  recognizes  immediately  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  helping  the  child  to  ac¬ 
quire  new  interests. 

By  associating  instruction  in  reading 
with  worthwhile  interests,  the  efficiency 
of  learning  is  usually  heightened.  The 
study  of  children’s  interests  thus  has 
become  a  central  concern  on  the  part 
of  many  efficient  teachers.  One  child 
expressed  unwittingly  the  value  of  such 
an  effort:  “My  teacher  helps  me  most 
because  she  understands  me.  She  always 
knows  the  right  thing  for  me  to  read. 
And  she  always  shows  me  how  to  get 
the  book  I  need.” 

A  Most  General  Interest 

W’hen  one  investigates  the  interests 
of  children,  he  will  discover  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  children  for  TV  and  the  seem¬ 
ingly  disproportionate  amount  of  time 
given  to  televiewing.  Of  course,  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  also  give  considerable 
time  to  listening  to  the  radio.  And  they 
spend  additional  time  in  reading  the 
comics.  Some  critics  assert  that  these 
activities  consume  so  much  time  that 
little  is  left  for  outdoor  activities  or  for 
reading  from  books  of  superior  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  point 
out  that  a  favored  pursuit  such  as  tele¬ 
viewing  may  be  employed  to  engender 
interest  in  reading. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  just  how  much 
TV  has  influenced  reading,  either  ad¬ 
versely  or  desirably.  There  are,  of 


course  diverse  opinions.  But  one  writer, 
Arnold  L.  Lazarus  states: 

.  .  Whether  because  of  TV  or 
in  spite  of  it,  youngsters  (both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary)  are  reading 
more  than  ever,  according  to  unani¬ 
mous  reports  of  librarians,  (school 
and  public).”  (3) 

Although  children  may,  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  be  reading  somewhat  more  today 
than  formerly,  there  are  many  who  read 
poorly  and  others  who  read  very  little. 
But  almost  without  exception,  they  are 
attracted  by  T\^ 

From  the  first,  children  followed  the 
electronic  Pied  Piper  with  enthusiasm. 
“TV  is  the  greatest  thing  I  know,”  said 
seven-year-old  Tom,  whose  parents  had 
just  bought  a  TV  set.  And  his  some¬ 
what  older  sister  Mary  said,  “I  like  TV 
better  than  radio  or  anything  else.  It’s 
exciting  and  you  learn  from  it  too.” 

Children  now  spend  upwards  of  20 
hours  a  week  with  television  during 
most  of  the  year.  Throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  average  about  1 4  hours  a 
week.  High  school  students  devote  less 
time  to  TV — between  14  and  17  hours 
a  week  most  of  the  year.  From  such  fig¬ 
ures  one  may  see  that  television  emerges 
as  a  favorite  leisure  “activity”  of  children 
and  youth. 

Even  before  TV  came  to  us,  writers 
pointed  to  children’s  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  to  turn  to  sedentary  activities  such 
as  riding  in  an  automobile,  listening  to 
the  radio,  and  watching  other  people 
compete  in  sports.  “Bleacher  athletes” 
instead  of  participants  were  being  de¬ 
veloped.  Today  with  TV  consuming  so 
much  time,  many  children  appear  to  be 
dominated  by  passive  pursuits  and  by  a 
search  for  entertainment — largely  ef¬ 
fortless  and  often  profitless.  Edgar  Dale 
writes : 
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Our  almost  compulsive  search  for 
entertainment  is  a  malady  that  can 
both  debilitate  and  destroy.  .  .  . 

We  need  entertainment  just  as  vve 
need  sleep,  but  vve  can  have  far  too 
much  of  it.  Entertainment  provides 
vitamins  but  few  calories.  We  need 
the  meat  and  potatoes  of  education. 

(O 

In  a  similar  vein,  Marya  Mannes 
comments  on  the  present-day  domina¬ 
tion  of  a  quest  for  recreation: 

1  doubt  whether  even  among  the 
privileged  classes  during  the  days  of 
Pericles,  Ancient  Rome,  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  the  Renaissance,  entertain¬ 
ment  was  more  than  periodic  and  less 
than  an  occasion.  And  I  know  that 
during  my  own  average  vouth,  only 
four  or  live  times  a  year  did  vve  go  to 
a  play,  and  to  a  movie  never  more 
than  once  a  fortnight.  These  were  ex¬ 
citements  long  anticipated  and  long 
remembered.  The  thought  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  constantly  accessible  never 
entered  the  mind.  If  it  had  it  would 
have  been  rejected  as  preposterous  or 
sinful.  Nowadays  it  seems  preposter¬ 
ous  Hot  to  avail  oneself  constantly  of 
diversion,  since  a  Hick  of  a  knob  can 
produce  it. 

I  do  not  propose  to  draw  any  som¬ 
ber  conclusions  from  this  fact  of  our 
civilization  except  to  point  out  that 
the  whole  man  or  woman  does  not 
need  nor  want  this  constant  diver¬ 
sion.  That  is  why,  except  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  concerned  either  produc¬ 
tively  or  critically  with  the  media, 
you  will  find  very  few  people  of  spir¬ 
itual  or  mental  substance  who  turn 
on  television  or  radio  more  than  a 
few  hours  a  week.  When  they  do,  it 
is  to  seek  reality  and  not  to  escape 
from  it.  (4) 

The  antidote  to  the  undesirable  as¬ 
pects  of  TV,  radio,  movies,  and  the 
comics,  lies  in  the  provision  of  a  con¬ 
structive  program  of  guidance  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people.  In  working  to¬ 
gether  on  such  a  program,  parents  and 


teachers  should  try  to  offer  boys  and 
girls  opportunities  for  play  and  creative 
pursuits  of  many  kinds  that  will  bal¬ 
ance  their  craze  for  passive  activities. 
Together,  they  should  discuss  the  mer¬ 
its  and  limitations  of  favorite  TV  pro¬ 
grams,  and  develop  criteria  for  the  use 
of  leisure. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year, 
a  large  amount  of  criticism  of  the  read¬ 
ing  ability  and  reading  habits  of  boys 
and  girls.  Often  TV  is  pointed  to  as  an 
activity  detrimental  to  the  development 
of  interest  in  leisure  reading.  Single 
panaceas  have  been  proposed;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  teaching  of  phonics  by- 
parents.  Such  an  effort  would  help  little 
in  meeting  this  complex  problem.  Of 
course  many  children  do  need  to  be 
helped  to  develop  more  effective  habits 
and  skills  in  reading.  The  ability  to 
recognize  new  words  and  to  pronounce 
them  is  one  of  these  skills.  But  such 
children  usually  need  to  develop  other 
skills  such  as  critical  reading  and  rapid 
silent  reading.  And  they  need  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  read  widely  too,  and  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  permanent  interest  in  reading 
as  a  leisure  pursuit.  Certainly  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  better  reading  habits  and 
skills  is  a  necessity  for  many  children 
if  they  are  to  be  led  to  enjoy  reading. 
This  will  mean  the  introduction  of  bet¬ 
ter  primary  instruction  and  the  use  of 
more  meaningful  teaching  materials. 
Not  only  do  we  need  a  more  effective  in¬ 
troduction  to  reading  in  the  primary 
grades,  but  we  need  also  a  continuous 
program  of  help  and  guidance  in  read¬ 
ing  throughout  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school. 

It  is  true  that  many  widely  used  text¬ 
books  especially  at  the  primary  levels, 
include  materials  that  are  too  repeti¬ 
tious,  limiting,  and  uninteresting.  There 
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are,  however,  some  textbooks  which  con¬ 
tain  a  minimum  of  such  materials. 
These  books,  less  frequently  used,  in¬ 
troduce  children  to  highly  exciting 
stories — old  and  new — of  unmistakable 
merit. 

There  is,  in  addition,  the  world  of 
children’s  literature  which  should  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  a  balanced  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  Films  and  film  readers  may  also 
be  used  to  advantage  in  sucb  a  program. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  gain  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  many  excellent  recent¬ 
ly  published  books  as  well  as  with  chil¬ 
dren’s  classics,  and  they  should  encour¬ 
age  children  to  become  regular  patrons 
of  the  library.  In  borne  as  well  as  in 
school,  they  should  strive  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  wide  reading. 

TV  does  offer  a  real  temptation  for 
children  who  read  poorly  to  escape  into 
a  pleasant,  effortless  pastime.  For  other 
children,  televiewing  may  consume  too 


much  of  their  time  and  lead  to  little 
development  or  progress.  But  interest  in 
TV  can  become  an  asset  if  parents  and 
teachers  will  attempt  not  only  to  help 
children  read  better,  but  also  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  associate  reading  with 
worthwhile  interests  engendered  by 
presentations  on  TV. 

In  the  case  of  other  strong  interests 
this  same  procedure  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Accordingly,  strong  interests 
should  be  studied  and  utilized  as  ave¬ 
nues  for  engendering  stronger  motiva¬ 
tion  and  satisfaction  in  productive  edu¬ 
cational  effort.  Such  endeavor  recog¬ 
nizes  the  necessity  for  the  cultivation 
of  more  effective  habits  and  skills  which 
may  in  themselves  lead  to  greater  inter¬ 
est  and  zeal  for  learning.  This  com¬ 
bined  emphasis  on  the  roles  played  by 
interest  and  by  skill  w'ill  undoubtedly 
result  in  more  efficient  and  successful 
learning. 
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Books — Another  Use 

In  Our  Classrooms 

MAXINE  GRAY 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

X  HEY  are  there,  waiting  and  silent,  must  learn  to  deal  with  situations  in  as 
They  neither  urge,  nor  call,  nor  press  mature  a  manner  as  possible  and  at  an 
their  claims.  Mutely  they  are  ranged  earlier  age  than  ever  before.  This  im- 
along  the  wall.  They  seem  to  be  asleep  plies  that  teachers  must  use  every  means 
and  yet  from  each  one  a  name  looks  at  possible  to  encourage  and  nurture  the 
you  like  an  open  eye.  If  you  direct  your  healthy  growth  and  development  of 
glances  their  way  or  move  your  hands  each  child. 

over  them,  they  do  not  call  out  to  you  in  Can  the  use  of  literature  encourage 
supplication,  nor  do  they  obtrude  them-  the  development  of  a  more  mature  per- 
selves  upon  you.  They  make  no  de-  sonality  w'hich  will  result  in  more  ef- 
mands.  They  wait  until  you  are  recep-  fective  living  in  this  chaotic  and  con- 
tive  to  them;  only  then  do  they  open  fusing  environment?  Although  there  is 
up.”  (25)  And  today  there  are  avail-  little  tangible  evidence  supporting  the 
able  for  every  child  more  books  than  claim  that  reading  does  influence  and 
ever  before — available  when  they  are  change  one’s  behavior,  those  of  us  in- 
made  known  to  individuals  and  groups,  volved  in  fostering  the  learning  of  others 
A  wealth  of  books  colorfully  and  authen-  must  continue  to  assume  this  is  true — 
tically  has  been  written  on  practically  that  the  reading  of  good  books  positive- 
every  conceivable  topic.  ly  influences  the  way  one  thinks,  feels. 

It  has  long  been  accepted  that  much  ^nd  acts, 
reading  is  done  because  one  is  guided,  Bibliotherapy 

recommended  and/or  stimulated  to  read  several  years  the  term  bib- 

a  certain  book  in  other  words,  most  flotherapy  has  begun  to  appear  in  some 
people  tend  to  read  what  is  readily  ac-  professional  literature  as  another 

cessible  to  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  organizing  literature  so  that 

of  children.  Therefore,  teachers  are  in  children  may  benefit.  Bibliotherapy,  as 
a  key  position  to  foster  and  guide  young-  |,y  ^{ussell  and  Shrodes,  is  "a 

sters  in  ever  discovering  books  that  meet  process  of  dynamic  interaction  between 
their  needs  and  interests  in  achieving  personality  of  the  reader  and  litera- 

socially  accepable  and  personally  satis-  ture— interaction  that  may  be  utilized 
fying  lives.  foj.  personality  assessment,  adjustment. 

Teachers,  sensitive  to  children  liv-  and  growth,”  (20) 
ing  in  an  era  of  overstimulation  and  Bibliotherapy  appears  first  to  have 
conflicting  values — an  age  when  man  been  used  primarily  as  one  type  of  in- 

has  conquered  space,  realize  children  dividual  therapy  with  those  who  were 
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emotionally  ill.  The  assumption  under¬ 
lying  this  was  that  a  patient’s  mind 
would  turn  from  his  illness  and  then, 
from  vicarious  experiences,  develop  in¬ 
sights  concerning  others  with  similar 
problems.  From  this  point  he  could 
then  begin  to  plan  ways  of  resolving  his 
own  conflicts.  It  followed,  then,  that 
such  a  measure  might  be  used  in  a  pre¬ 
ventive  manner  as  well  as  to  help  those 
emotionally  disturbed  to  develop  saner 
attitudes  and  be  prepared  to  make  more 
satisfactory  adjustments  to  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  world.  As  reports  of  this 
use  of  literature  in  the  promotion  of 
mental  health  became  known,  some  au¬ 
thorities  in  education  began  to  investi¬ 
gate  tbe  potentials  of  tbe  application  of 
bibliotherapy  as  another  means  of  help¬ 
ing  children  to  see  some  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  anxieties  in  a  more  realistic 
manner.  Some  of  our  literary  materials 
which  present  life-like  situations,  ex¬ 
periences,  problems,  fears  and  frustra¬ 
tions  similar  in  degree  to  those  “I”  have 
seem  especially  adaptable  for  this  usage. 

Bibliotherapy  utilizes  reading  for 
therapeutic  purposes.  As  a  child  sees  his 
counterpart  and  identifies  himself  with 
a  certain  individual  or  group,  he  discov¬ 
ers  how  others  face  and  resolve  the  ex¬ 
isting  problems  and,  by  applying  those 
principles  of  operation  to  himself,  may 
be  able  to  know  himself  a  bit  better  and, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  function  more  satis- 
factorarily  in  his  society.  The  use  of 
materials  for  treatment  of  this  kind  may 
be  either  preventive  or  corrective. 

If  counseling  and/or  discussion  fol- 
lo^vs  the  reading  of  books  selected  with 
this  purpose  in  mind,  the  teacher  should 
not  moralize  nor  prescribe  behavior  for 
the  child  or  group  of  children.  This,  for 
each  child,  is  individual.  As  he  identi¬ 
fies  with  others,  extends  his  own  ex¬ 
periences,  realizes  further  how  to  deal 


in  human  relations,  recognizes  blocks 
to  communication  and  how  they  may 
be  overcome,  he  develops  more  health¬ 
fully.  It  must  be  understood  that  in 
using  bibliotherapy  as  another  way  of 
encouraging  children's  use  of  books  in 
influencing  behavior  that  most  children 
in  the  classroom  are  not  seriously  malad¬ 
justed  nor  is  the  teacher  usually  quali¬ 
fied  as  a  therapist.  But  bibliotherapy 
may  serve  as  another  technique  of  get¬ 
ting  close  to  a  child,  helping  him  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  maturity,  to 
nourish  and  sustain  his  mental  health, 
along  with  developing  the  ability  to 
verbalize  his  concerns. 

Familiar  Books 

Let  us  think  together  about  a  few 
books  familiar  to  children — books  that 
have  been  on  tbe  shelves  of  classrooms 
and  school  libraries  for  some  time  and 
see  if  their  use  as  materials  of  biblio¬ 
therapy  presents  another  challenge  for 
those  of  us  working  with  children  and 
in  classrooms.  Tiro  is  a  Team  (1)  is  a 
story  of  two  young  boys  w'ho  live  close 
to  each  other,  are  in  the  same  grade  in 
school,  and  play  together.  In  the  course 
of  events,  Ted  and  Paul  have  a  disagree¬ 
ment  and,  as  a  result,  separate  and  in¬ 
dependently  build  coasters.  Events  help 
them  realize  that  ideas  expressed  by 
two  individuals  can  be  discussed,  evalu¬ 
ated,  and  result  in  a  better  product  than 
a  product  conceived  of  and  developed 
by  each  alone.  The  values  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  respect  for  an  individual  and  the 
contributions  he  can  make,  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  can  be  derived  from  sharing 
— a  few  of  the  characteristics  we  all 
constantly  strive  to  improve — are  illus¬ 
trated  as  the  text  of  Tu’O  is  a  Team  un¬ 
folds.  Could  not  such  a  book  be  used 
with  children  who  need  to  find  other 
ways  of  settling  their  problems  besides 
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“fighting?”  Is  not  this  also  an  age  typi¬ 
cal  problem  which  exists  in  classrooms 
of  young  children  everywhere  and  could 
not  such  a  book  be  used  to  advantage 
with  a  total  group — perhaps  even  a 
basis  for  role  playing?  Although  not 
mentioned,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Ted  and  Paul  belong  to  different  races. 
Perhaps  this  factor  could  also  open  up 
another  vista  as  children  realize  they  are 
more  alike  than  they  are  different  and 
that  respect  for  an  individual  should  be 
based  on  what  he  is  and  what  he  does 
rather  than  how  one  looks. 

Children  who  come  from  homes 
where  there  is  little  family  fun  may  en¬ 
joy  such  stories  as  The  Buttons  Go 
Walking  (18)  which  illustrates  differ¬ 
ent  activities  some  families  enjoy  and 
may  compensate  for  what  some  chil¬ 
dren  feel  they  may  now  lack.  And  the 
stories  of  The  Saturdays  (11)  may  help 
children  to  understand  that  family 
structures  vary — not  everyone  has  or 
lives  with  both  a  father  and  mother — 
and  how  adjustments  are  made  so  each 
member  can  function  effectively  with¬ 
in  the  existing  framework  may  help  a 
child  from  such  a  family  group  as  well 
as  other  children  to  grow  in  their  sen¬ 
sitivities  to  others. 

One  God  The  Ways  We  Worship 
Him  (12)  was  written  about  the  major 
religions  of  our  country  and  the  ways 
members  of  each  group  worship.  From 
such  knowledge,  understanding  of  the 
various  beliefs  and  practices  used  in 
evidencing  our  faith  can  foster  appreci¬ 
ation  of  and  respect  for  the  religion 
which  enables  "me”  to  a  better  life. 

Fear  is  oftentimes  with  all  of  us  and 
courage  is  often  something  we  talk  about 
but  too  seldom  demonstrate.  Sometimes 
to  fear  is  to  be  intelligent.  However  we 
may  define  fear,  the  first  step  in  re¬ 
solving  it  is  to  recognize  and  to  be  able 
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to  verbalize  it.  Mafatu,  in  Call  it  Cour¬ 
age,  (22)  was  a  Polynesian  boy  who 
feared  the  sea.  He  could  not  identify 
just  when  he  had  begun  to  be  afraid  of 
it  but  because  of  this  fear  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  be  the  kind  of  fisherman 
he,  his  father  and  others  living  on  the 
island  expected  and  hoped  he  might  be¬ 
come.  How  Mafatu  rationalizes  his  fear, 
comes  to  grips  with  it,  and  earns  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  family, 
peers  and  his  society  is  truly  inspiring  as 
“you  live  with  him”  as  he  goes  through 
those  experiences  necessary  for  his  gain¬ 
ing  control  over  this  fear  instead  of  his 
permitting  this  fear  to  control  him. 

The  dedicated  life  of  Schweitzer  as 
told  in  Gollomb’s  Albert  Schweitzer: 
Genius  in  the  Jungle  (13)  cannot  help 
but  impress  teen  agers  as  they  iread 
about  this  great  man  who  lives  by  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  is  truly  an  inspiring  book — 
a  bibliography  of  a  man,  born  in  a 
troubled  time,  who  made  decisions 
about  what  he  could  and  should  be  and 
then  with  time,  constant  effort,  and  the 
application  of  himself  and  his  energies 
achieved  his  goal  of  service  to  others 
which  aided  them  in  discovering  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  fuller  life. 

Sometime  in  life  each  of  us  has 
wanted  something  so  badly  we  have  felt 
almost  justified  in  sacrificing  integrity 
and  honesty  to  possess  that,  which  at  the 
moment,  we  feel  we  cannot  exist  with¬ 
out.  Skeeter,  in  Street’s  Good-Bye,  My 
Lady,  (23)  feels  this  way  about  a  dog 
he  finds  in  the  swamp.  Skeeter,  who  has 
lived  with  his  uncle,  had  not  had  the 
same  kind  of  experiences  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  common  to  most  children.  So  when 
he  discovered  this  dog  roaming  in  the 
swampland  it  became  his  ambition  to 
catch  and  care  for  her.  This  he  did  and 
soon  Lady  and  Skeeter  belonged  to  each 
other.  When  an  advertisement  revealed 
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that  Lady  was  an  excellent  hunting  dog  with  children,  a  way  whereby  children 
that  had  been  lost,  Skeeter  has  to  de-  may  better  understand  themselves,  their 
cide  if  losers  are  weepers  and  finders  problems,  and  their  world.  The  result  of 
are  keepers.  How  Skeeter  courageously  such  understanding  can  mean  richer 
sets  about  returning  Lady  to  tbe  right-  and  fuller  living.  Books  are  “Tiny  frag- 
ful  owner  shows  the  mark  of  the  man  ments  of  eternity,  mutely  ranged  along 
he  is  becoming.  an  unadorned  wall  .  .  .  Yet  when  a 

hand  frees  you,  when  a  heart  touches 
Understanding  imperceptibly  break  through 

These  few  examples  of  books  that  the  workaday  surroundings,  and,  as  in 
can  be  used  with  children  of  various  a  fiery  chariot  your  words  lead  us  up- 
ages  are  but  illustrations  of  another  way  ward  from  narrowness  into  eternity.” 
many  books  might  be  used  by  teachers  (25) 
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Libraries:  Motivation  for  Learning 

AGNES  KRARUP 


Director,  lAbrary  Services, 

O  NE  of  the  gratifying  experiences 
that  a  School  Library  Director  has  as 
she  visits  schools  is  to  observe  a  group 
of  children  who  are  pursuing  their  own 
interests  freely  through  books.  If  chil¬ 
dren  have  three  periods  a  week  sched¬ 
uled  to  the  elementary  school  library, 
one  period  is  usually  designated  as 
"free  reading.”  It  can  be  literally  “free” 
only  if  each  child  uses  books  in  ways 
that  satisfy  him,  in  an  atmosphere  con¬ 
ducive  to  somewhat  sustained  concen¬ 
tration.  A  fifth  grade  class  in  a  rather 
underprivileged  district  recently  was  ob¬ 
served  enjoying  their  library’  in  this  w'ay. 
At  one  table  a  good  student  was  taking 
notes  from  an  encyclopedia;  a  boy  was 
absorbed  in  the  accurate,  detailed  illus¬ 
trations  of  Ben  Hunt’s  Indian  Crafts 
and  Lore;  a  slow  reader  was  grinning 
over  the  verses  in  a  picture  book;  and 
another  was  obviously  enjoying  After 
the  Sun  Sets,  a  third  grade  reader  based 
on  folk  lore.  Several  boys  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  even  easier  readers,  and  one 
girl  was  reading  Jack  and  Jill.  Around 
the  room  magazines  and  books  at  or 
above  tbe  fifth  grade  level  were  also  in 
use. 

Library  Browsing 

Frequently  children  will  be  seen 
copying  a  poem  or  a  recipe.  Boys  seem 
to  like  to  sketch  illustrations  from  books 
on  aviation  or  from  Popular  Mechanics. 
Out  of  a  list  of  some  forty  names  on 
reserve  for  a  certain  cookbook,  tbe  ma¬ 
jority  were  those  of  boys.  A  riddle  book 
and  a  joke  book  purchased  last  year  for 


Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 

our  school  libraries  have  caugbt  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  slowest  readers.  Often 
the  encyclopedia  is  used,  not  for  refer¬ 
ence,  but  for  browsing.  The  important 
function  the  library  plays  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  activity  is  to  let  individuals  learn 
in  accordance  with  their  own  needs  and 
desires.  It  provides  the  impetus  toward, 
as  well  as  the  means  for,  acquiring  in¬ 
formation  at  one’s  own  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Two  children  sitting  side  by  side 
may  be  as  far  apart  in  time  as  The  First 
Book  of  Prehistoric  Animals  is  from  D- 
Day,  or  as  removed  in  space  as  Find  the 
Constellation,  from  Let’s  Look  Under 
the  City,  or  as  disparate  emotionally  as 
are  Homer  Price  and  The  Borrowers. 
F.acb  child  for  his  own  reasons  has 
chosen  a  private  world  and  now  dwells 
therein  alone  for  a  time.  In  a  quiet  and 
relaxed  way  each  is  absorbed  in  learn¬ 
ing.  Because  children  have  the  faculty 
of  turning  rapt  and  oblivious  attention 
upon  whatever  engages  their  wonder, 
many  adults,  who  may  already  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  novel  read  last  week,  can  still 
recall  vividly  the  plots  and  characters  of 
books  they  read  as  children.  In  mem¬ 
ory  the  Little  Women  give  up  their 
Christmas  breakfast;  Phaeton,  driving 
the  chariot  of  the  sun,  scorches  the 
earth  in  his  inexperience;  and  King 
Arthur  withdraws  the  sword  from  the 
stone  with  as  much  reality  as  the  actual 
events  of  one’s  childhood.  What  takes 
place  is  that  children,  voluntarily  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  books,  acquire  a  kind  of  in¬ 
sight  and  knowledge  quite  apart  from. 
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or  at  least  supplementary  to,  and  some¬ 
times  beyond,  anything  that  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  written  courses  of  study. 
This  kind  of  learning  springs  from  the 
free  exploration  of  materials  that  have 
been  made  available  in  great  variety  of 
subject  matter  and  in  a  wide  range  of 
difficult)'. 

Publishers'  Scries  Are  Popular 
Sometimes  as  children  prospect  in  a 
library  they  strike  a  vein  of  pure  delight. 
This  often  happens  when  a  child  dis¬ 
covers  that  book  leads  to  book  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  series.  We  have  the 
publishers  to  thank  for  this.  The  Land¬ 
mark  Books,  followed  by  the  World 
Landmark  Books,  have  become  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  students  ask  for  them  by  series 
name.  The  discovery  that  children  want 
to  read  a  whole  book  about  the  building 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad  instead 
of  only  a  few  pages  in  a  historx'  text  has 
been  a  revelation.  It  compares  in  pub¬ 
lishing  importance  to  the  realization, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  chil¬ 
dren  were  fascinated  by  science  but  im¬ 
patient  with  the  usual  sugar  coating  of 
story.  The  science  field  has,  as  a  result, 
since  become  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
covered  in  books,  not  only  in  its  every 
aspect,  but  for  every'  age  level.  Similarly 
now  publishers’  series,  also  on  many 
subjects  and  for  every'  age  level,  are  roll¬ 
ing  off  the  presses.  Some  are  excellent; 
some  are  useful  for  retarded  readers; 
others,  of  uneven  quality,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  selected.  But  librarians  have  dis¬ 
covered  that,  because  of  their  popular¬ 
ity,  time  is  saved  by  grouping  the  books 
in  a  series  together  on  the  shelves.  Land¬ 
marks  are  placed  side  by  side  as  are  the 
Bobbs  Merrill  Biographies  of  Young 
.Americans,  the  identification  science 
series  by  Herbert  Zim,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Adventure  Series.  That  is  the  way 
children  like  to  find  them.  Whatever  the 


means  by  which  children  find  books  that 
please  them,  impressive,  if  not  measur¬ 
able,  results  can  be  attributed  to  ran¬ 
dom  free  reading  in  a  school  library. 

Arranging  the  Library 

for  Reading  Guidance 
The  experienced  school  librarian  does 
not,  however,  leave  children’s  growth  in 
the  library  entirely  to  chance.  Reading 
guidance  is  carried  on  quietly  but  in¬ 
sistently  through  changing  bulletin 
board  displays,  small  selected  collections 
of  hooks,  school  newspaper  items,  hobby 
and  work  exhibits,  and  book  lists. 
Adult  Americans  find  themselves  chal¬ 
lenged  to  read  by  lists  of  "100  Best 
Books;’’  academically  talented  children 
will  respond  to  the  same  kind  of  appeal; 
hence,  a  Reading  for  Background  series 
in  use  in  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools. 
Children,  again  like  adults,  seem  to  he 
able  to  find  a  book  to  their  liking  more 
easily  from  a  small  selection  on  a  table 
or  display  case  than  from  the  regular 
shelves.  A  bright  book  jacket  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  hoard  can  put  a  rather  shabby 
looking  but  good  book  into  the  hands  of 
some  child  who  might  never  have  no¬ 
ticed  it  otherwise.  One  title  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  shelf  facing  the  room 
invites  readers  and  must  constantly  he 
replaced  as  someone  takes  it  out  for 
home  reading.  Without  the  borrower’s 
awareness,  a  professionally  run  library 
motivates  learning  through  its  very  ap¬ 
pearance.  Since  it  does  not  arrange  it¬ 
self,  clearly  the  librarian  needs  time  for 
this  kind  of  teaching  through  silent 
motivation. 

Book  Talks  Stimulate  Reading 
Even  more  time  is  required,  how¬ 
ever,  for  giving  hook  talks,  the  biggest 
weapon  in  the  librarian’s  arsenal.  At  the 
elementary  school  level  librarians  con¬ 
sider  it  their  responsibility  to  make  sure 
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that  every  child  is  at  least  introduced  to 
the  recognized  classics  of  children’s 
literature,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  read  an  en¬ 
tire  story  to  achieve  this  goal,  but  often 
it  is  enough  just  to  tell  one  incident  so 
well  that  children  will  then  wish  to  read 
the  rest  for  themselves.  In  choosing 
whether  to  read  or  tell,  the  librarian 
balances  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  book 
against  the  reading  ability  of  her  stu¬ 
dents.  The  time  of  an  entire  class  is 
seldom  spent  listening  to  what  most  of 
the  children  can  cover  more  quickly  for 
themselves.  Reading  aloud  does  enter¬ 
tain  children;  in  a  school  library  it 
should  also  educate  them,  because  the  li¬ 
brarian  chooses  something  that  deserves 
to  be  part  of  the  background  of  every 
child.  When  the  myths  and  fables  have 
been  introduced  by  an  expert  librarian 
to  a  third  or  fourth  grade,  the  mythologv 
shelves  of  both  school  and  public  li¬ 
braries  will  be  swept  clean.  The  epic 
hero  tales  about  Beowulf,  Siegfried,  Ro¬ 
land,  Odysseus,  and  Rama,  among 
others,  are  eagerly  devoured  by  those 
seventh  and  eighth  graders  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  about  them  in  the  school 
library.  The  imaginative  literature  of 
Andersen,  Kipling,  Barrie,  Carroll,  and 
Grahame  easily  finds  a  place  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  hearts  once  an  incident  has  been 
told.  Meanwhile,  children  also  hear 
comments,  one  or  two  sentences  in 
length,  about  many  titles  that  need  only 
to  be  pulled  from  the  shelves  and  given 
the  spotlight  for  a  moment  to  win  sev¬ 
eral  readers. 

In  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
hook  talks  are  usually  centered  around 
types  (biography,  English  novels,  plays, 
popular  science)  or  themes  (books 
about  the  handicapped,  the  Westward 
movement,  sea  stories,  chivalry  and 
knighthood,  India). 

The  imagination  to  recognize  what 


and  how  much  to  tell,  the  ability  to  con¬ 
vey  something  of  the  true  flavor  of  the 
book,  and  the  dreadful  drudgery  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  talk  itself — these  are  the 
components  of  the  librarian’s  most  effec¬ 
tive  tool  in  stimulating  numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  read. 

lAbrarians  Work  with  Individuals 

Another  method  which  librarians  use 
to  motivate  the  reading  of  boys  and  girls 
is  to  help  them  individually.  This  boy 
asks  her  to  recommend  a  good  book,  but 
rejects  each  suggestion  with  an  indif¬ 
ferent  gaze  until  something  to  his  liking 
comes  up.  That  girl  may  wish  to  discuss 
the  novel  that  the  librarian  gave  her  last 
time — and  are  there  any  more  in  the 
library  just  like  it?  The  librarian  will 
know  which  child  is  interested  in  fal¬ 
conry,  which  in  photography,  and  which 
in  cookery.  She  constantly  relates  sub¬ 
jects  to  books  which  are  then  mentioned 
to  the  interested  person. 

The  possibilities  for  motivating  learn¬ 
ing  through  the  library  are  not  limited, 
however,  to  the  well-known  techniques 
mentioned  thus  far.  Different  ways  of 
working  with  children  and  books  arc 
tried  out  constantly  bv  creative  librari¬ 
ans.  In  a  Pittsburgh  elementary  school 
some  time  ago  the  librarian  found  her¬ 
self  with  an  8B-8A  class  composed 
of  boys  who  were  inclined  to  read  little 
outside  of  magazines.  The  librarian, 
with  a  particularly  alert  eye,  began  clip¬ 
ping  from  newspapers  and  periodicals 
any  item  that  referred  even  obliquely  to 
literary  or  historical  figures  and  events. 
At  first  the  boys  and  girls  were  mildly 
curious  about  the  Gimbcl  advertisement 
showing  a  man  carrying  a  lantern  above 
the  caption,  “This  fellow  is  not  search¬ 
ing  for  an  honest  man  .  .  or  about  an 
article  stating  “Europe’s  Disneyland 
version  is  two  new  Lilliputian  towns”, 
but  soon  their  complete  attention  was 
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engaged  with  that  whole-heartedness 
peculiar  to  children  and  geniuses.  They 
entered  the  game  of  finding  allusions 
themselves.  One  boy  brought  a  picture 
showing  a  racing  charioteer  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  behind  a  modern  aeroplane;  an¬ 
other,  the  frames  of  Pogo  that  referred 
to  the  man  who  was  going  to  St.  Ives. 
At  present  two  large  bulletin  boards 
have  been  covered  with  clippings  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  even  seed 
catalogs. 

In  another  librarv’  a  special  class  of 
gifted  children  became  interested  in  the 
Walter  Farley  Contest  in  creative  writ¬ 
ing  for  grades  4-8.  As  the  children  read 
more  and  more  fiction  and  non-fiction 
on  the  subject  of  horses,  took  notes,  gave 
oral  reports,  wrote,  revised,  and  pol¬ 
ished,  the  prize  was  almost  forgotten 
in  the  sheer  intellectual  excitement  of 
searching  out  facts,  reading  good  books, 
and  sharing  ideas. 

The  Teacher — A  Key  Person 

Thus  far  this  paper  has  dealt  with 
the  traditional  ways  in  which  any  librar¬ 
ian  works  to  stimulate  learning — 
through  the  choice  of  books,  the 
arrangement  of  reading  rooms,  and 
through  reading  guidance.  There  is  still 
another  element,  left  to  the  last  here  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  obvious  to  the  educator, 
and  that  is  the  tremendous  influence  of 
the  teacher  who  utilizes  the  library  to 
enrich  class  projects  and  activities.  It  is 
the  teacher,  developing  units  of  work, 
who  has  made  library  materials  not  so 
much  supplementary  as  central  to  learn¬ 
ing.  Working  closely  with  the  librarian, 
the  classroom  teacher  realizes  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  books  and  audio-visual 
aids  can  arouse  interest  in  the  topic  be¬ 
ing  studied.  Biographies  and  novels  may, 
for  instance,  lend  emotional  color  and 
reality  to  historical  events  and  more  per¬ 
fect  understanding  to  scientific  achieve¬ 


ment.  Single  books  on  one  subject  give 
depth  to  knowledge  because  they  are 
more  detailed  than  the  textbook. 

In  Pittsburgh  within  recent  years  two 
librarians  have  worked  with  teachers  to 
the  end  that  young  people  would  become 
more  than  superficially  familiar  with  a 
subject  of  their  choice.  During  the  past 
year  two  ninth  grade  English  classes  of 
academically  gifted  young  people  took 
part  in  such  a  project.  Working  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  classes  in  the  library,  the 
teacher  and  the  librarian  assisted  the 
students  as  they  considered  their  sub¬ 
ject  choices  and  as  they  compiled  their 
bibliographies.  The  librarian  made  sug¬ 
gestions  for  related  titles  and  for  those 
of  increasing  difficulty.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  students  commented; 

"Specialized  reading  is  better  than 
hopping  from  topic  to  topic.” 

“This  project  helped  me  to  develop 
discrimination.” 

“I  plan  to  read  more  on  my  subject.” 

“I  read  books  I  would  not  otherwise 
have  chosen.” 

“1  saw  the  need  for  organization — 1 
should  have  divided  my  topic  in¬ 
to  its  different  phases.” 

On  the  whole,  student  reaction  was 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  The  librar¬ 
ian  adds  that  even  superior  and  gifted 
children  are  sometimes  unimaginative 
and  immature  in  focussing  their  reading 
interests.  Academically  talented  young 
people  are  especially  able  to  profit  from 
having  rich  resources  of  information  at 
their  disposal.  This  is  something  that 
both  educators  and  citizens  should  con¬ 
sider  before  crowding  all  in-school  study 
time  out  of  the  schedules  of  superior 
students  with  five  so-called  “solid  sub¬ 
jects.”  With  gifted  children,  as  indeed 
with  all  children,  the  role  of  libraries 
in  the  motivation  of  learning  is  unique 
and  should  never  be  underestimated  or 
overlooked. 


Creative  Dramatics 

BARBARA  M.  McINTYRE 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


v^REATiVE  dramatics  is  informal  play¬ 
making  which  grows  spontaneously  from 
a  simple  plot  (story)  into  a  living  ex¬ 
perience  through  dramatization. 1  Util¬ 
ized  imaginatively,  creative  dramatics 
may  become  one  of  the  teacher’s  most 
valuable  technic|ues  in  stimulating  inter¬ 
est  in  the  social  studies  and  enhancing 
interest  in  reading  good  literature. 

Choosing  material  which  will  accom¬ 
plish  such  lofty  aims  has  always  proved 
to  be  a  problem.  Children  and  adults 
frequently  do  not  agree  on  the  selection 
of  stories.  Adults  are  accustomed  to 
this  situation  and  often  decide  that  they 
know  best  what  is  good  for  children  and 
proceed  to  give  it  to  them  whether  the 
children  like  it  or  not.  Such  was  the 
case  of  the  writer  when  a  beginning 
teacher  of  creative  dramatics  in  the 
Evanston  Public  Schools. 

As  a  special  teacher  in  grades  four, 
five  and  six,  it  was  her  duty  to  visit 
regularly  three  public  schools  and  work 
with  the  classroom  teachers  in  correlat¬ 
ing  the  creative  dramatics  program  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  class.  Sometimes 
the  classroom  teacher  was  interested  in 
having  the  children  play  a  story  dealing 
with  their  current  social  studies  pro¬ 
gram.  At  another  time  a  teacher  might 
suggest  a  story  from  the  children’s 
reader  or  other  literature.  There  were 


occasions  when  the  stories  selected  ap¬ 
peared  to  appeal  to  the  children  and 
others  when  the  children  were  disinter¬ 
ested.  Frequently  when  the  material  did 
not  appear  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  class  some  child  would  protest, 
“W’hy  do  we  have  to  play  that  boring 
story?  Let’s  have  an  exciting  one.”  The 
suggested  exciting  one  was  frequently 
considered  by  the  new  teacher  as  un¬ 
acceptable  from  the  adult  point  of 
view. 

It  was  this  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  child  and  adult  point  of  view 
that  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  general  purpose  of  this  inves¬ 
tigation*  was  to  try  to  discover  what 
qualities  according  to  the  child’s  point 
of  view  makes  a  successful  creative  dra¬ 
matics  story.  Specifically,  it  attempted 
to  present  reasonable  answers  to  the 
following  questions. 

1.  What  types  of  story:  true,  fan¬ 
tasy  and  folk  tale,  nonsense  or  moralis¬ 
tic,  do  children  prefer  for  creative 
dramatics? 

2.  Do  stories  selected  for  creative 
dramatics  by  adult  evaluation  agree 
with  the  child  evaluation  of  such  stories? 

3.  What  main  qualities  present  in 
a  story  make  for  successful  playing  in 
creative  dramatics? 


1.  Ward,  Winifred,  Vlaymakittg  with  Children,  Appleton-Ccnturv-Croft,  New  York, 
1957. 

’This  investigation,  "A  Preliminary  Study  and  Evaluation  of  Suitable  Stories  for  Crea¬ 
tive  Dramatics,”  was  conducted  by  the  writer  in  1948-49,  under  the  supervision  of  Winifred 
Ward,  Supervisor  of  Dramatics,  Evanston  Public  School  District  *75  and  was  the  basis  of  her 
Master  of  Arts  thesis  in  1950,  under  the  direction  of  Kenneth  L.  Graham  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 
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Stories  From  Adult  Criteria 

After  careful  consideration  of  opin¬ 
ions  of  recognized  authorities  in  the 
held  of  children’s  literature  and  crea¬ 
tive  drama  it  was  decided  that  from 
the  adult  point  of  view  a  good  story  for 
creative  dramatics  should  contain:  1) 
the  elements  of  good  drama;  2)  much 
action;  3)  brief  and  natural  dialogue; 
4)  emotional  appeal;  5)  poetic  justice. 

Child  Classification 

In  order  to  try  to  determine  what 
tyi>es  of  stories  children  preferred  it 
was  necessary  to  classify  stories  from 
the  child’s  point  of  view.  After  several 
discussions  with  the  members  of  the  ten 
classes  for  which  the  writer  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  a  classification  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  children.  According 
to  these  children,  all  children’s  stories 
could  be  placed  in  one  of  the  following 
categories:  true,  fantasy  and  folk  tale, 
nonsense  and  moral  story.  The  true 
stories  included  stories  “about  real  peo¬ 
ple  wbo  could  have  lived.”  The  folk 
tale  and  fantasy  group  included  stories 
“about  people  wbo  couldn’t  really  have 
lived  on  this  earth.”  Nonsense  stories 
were  the  ones  “told  because  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  you  laugh.”  Moral  stories 
the  children  agreed  could  be  in  tbe 
other  categories  but  they  wanted  a 
fourth  category  to  make  the  distinction 
in  the  story  “that  is  supposed  to  teach 
us  something.” 

Selection  of  Stories 

The  selection  of  the  stories  for  the 
study  was  limited  by  nvo  factors:  1) 
only  short  stories  were  practical;  2) 
only  those  stories  which  might  interest 
the  age  group  9  to  1 1  years  were  appli¬ 
cable.  After  an  investigation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  500  stories,  thirty-two  were  fi¬ 
nally  selected,  eight  in  each  of  the  cate¬ 


gories  of  true,  fantasy,  nonsense,  and 
moralistic.  These  thirty-two  stories  were 
divided  into  eight  groups  of  four  stories 
each.  Each  series  of  four  stories  con¬ 
tained  a  story  chosen  by  chance  from 
each  of  the  above  categories.  One  of 
tbe  four  did  not  meet  the  adult  criteria 
of  what  constituted  a  good  story.  The 
inclusion  of  one  story  in  each  series 
which  did  not  meet  the  five-point  adult 
criteria  was  to  create  a  control  story 
within  each  series. 

Testing  of  Stories 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
investigation  was  the  obtaining  of  a 
true  picture  of  tbe  child  reaction  to  the 
story  itself.  It  was  believed,  however, 
that  the  first  positive,  undirected  com¬ 
ments  offered  by  a  child  with  the  spon¬ 
taneous  approval  of  several  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  would  be  valuable  and  would 
throw  as  clear  a  light  as  was  generally 
possible  upon  the  child’s  evaluation  of 
the  story.  Since  a  reader  or  story  teller 
may  influence  the  child’s  evaluation  bV 
ber  interpretation,  and  since  each  group 
of  children  may  differently  influence  the 
storyteller,  a  story  may  vary  greatly 
from  one  telling  to  the  next.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  eliminate  this  variable  and  to 
be  sure  that  every  class  heard  exactly 
the  same  story,  recordings  were  made  of 
all  of  the  stories.  These  were  recorded 
by  tbe  writer  in  a  recording  studio  com¬ 
pletely  devoid  of  audience  situation. 

The  members  of  the  ten  classes  for 
which  the  writer  was  the  creative  dra¬ 
matics  teacher  participated  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  records  were  played  to 
the  classes,  one  series  a  month  for  four 
months.  No  introduction  or  comment 
preceeded  the  playing  of  the  recordings. 
Immediately,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
playing,  ballots  containing  the  titles  of 
the  stories  just  heard  were  distributed. 
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Before  there  was  opportunity  for  class 
or  individual  discussion,  the  children 
graded  the  stories  in  order  of  their  pref¬ 
erence:  1)  being  the  story  which  the 
child  wanted  to  play;  2)  being  his  sec¬ 
ond  choice;  3), being  his  third,  and  4) 
being  his  last  choice.  The  ballots  were 
counted  and  the  results  scored.  The 
story  receiving  the  lowest  numerical 
rating  therefore  indicated  its  popularity 
and  was  declared  the  story  to  be  drama¬ 
tized  crea'tively. 

Immediately  after  the  collection  of 
ballots  an  open  discussion  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  stories  was  held.  The  first  positive 
and  spontaneous  reactions  which  gained 
the  general  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  class  were  noted  and  tabulated.  Aft¬ 
er  the  conclusion  of  the  playing  of  the 
story  a  free  discussion  was  held.  The 
first  positive,  most  generally  accepted 
evaluations  of  the  story  were  noted  and 
recorded. 

Results  of  the  Testing 

The  numerical  ratings  given  by  the 
children  upon  hearing  the  stories  read 
was  of  real  importance  in  evaluating  the 
child’s  point  of  view.  The  following 
scores  indicate  the  number  of  times  the 
type  of  story  was  chosen  for  playing: 
True  stories — 13;  Moral  stories — 10; 
Fantasy  and  Folk  Tale — 10;  Nonsense 
— 7.  These  ratings  combined  with  the 
comments  which  accompanied  them 
presented  a  picture  of  the  child’s  point 
of  view  and  provided  some  answers  to 
the  questions  which  initiated  the  study. 

Question  1.  What  types  of  stories: 
true,  fantasy  and  folk  tale,  nonsense  or 
moralistic  do  children  prefer  for  creative 
dramatics?  According  to  the  numerical 
ratings,  the  true  stories  were  the  most 
popular  with  this  age  group.  The  score 
alone,  however,  did  not  present  the  true 
picture.  Almost  every  study  chosen  to 


be  played  was  selected  because  of  its 
elements  of  reality.  Even  some  stories 
listed  as  fantasy  were  chosen  because 
“there  are  some  interesting  real  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  story.”  At  no  time  was  a  story 
chosen  to  be  played  because  of  its  ele¬ 
ments  of  fantasy.  The  words  “real,” 
“true,”  and  “alive”  kept  reappearing 
through  the  evaluations. 

Another  important  and  interesting 
factor  was  the  interest  in  the  known 
content  of  the  stories.  All  groups  chose 
to  play  the  story  of  William  Tell.  Every 
class  explained  the  choice  not  because  it 
was  a  true  story  but  because,  “We 
studied  Switzerland  in  Social  Studies 
and  like  Swiss  stories.”  Two  other  true 
stories,  Antonio  Canora  and  Murillo, 
were  chosen  to  be  played  by  only  one 
class  and  rejected  by  all  the  others.  This 
was  explained  when  the  children  in  the 
one  class  said  that  they  had  chosen 
these  stories  because  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  unit  which  involved  great 
artists.  The  story  Pocahontas  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Smith  was  chosen  not  because  of 
the  real  individuals  in  the  story  but 
ratber  because  the  children  had  recent¬ 
ly  seen  the  Children’s  Theatre  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Captive.  Christopher 
Columbus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  re¬ 
jected  by  every  class.  In  each  case  the 
children  claimed  that  “we  are  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  about  him.”  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  folk  tales  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  interest  content. 
All  but  one  class  chose  to  play  the  Chi¬ 
nese  fantasy  The  Wise  Girl.  This  was 
not  because  it  was  a  fantasy  but  rather 
they  Avere  interested  in  China. 

Throughout  the  whole  study  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  current  interest  in  subject 
material  rather  than  tvpe  of  story  was 
the  dominant  factor.  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  we  may  conclude  that  at  least  for 
these  children  they  prefer  true  stories. 
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we  must  add  that  current  influence  in 
s(K'ial  studies,  outside  activities,  and 
reading  had  great  influence  in  selection. 

Question  2.  Do  stories  selected  for 
creative  dramatics  by  adult  evaluation 
agree  with  the  child  evaluation  of  such 
stories?  A  possible  answer  to  this  may 
be  found  in  noting  the  child’s  reaction 
to  the  “control”  story  in  each  series. 
This  story  did  not  meet  the  adult  stand¬ 
ard.  It  apparently  did  not  meet  the 
child’s  standard  either.  Only  one  of 
these  stories  was  chosen  for  playing. 
After  the  dramatization  of  this  story 
had  been  completed,  the  children 
claimed  that  they  wished  that  they  had 
chosen  another  story.  “It  didn’t  make  as 
good  playing  as  I  thought  it  would.” 
Therefore,  it  would  appear  for  this 
group  of  children  at  least,  that  children 
tend  to  agree  and  accept  the  adult  cri¬ 
teria  of  what  makes  a  good  story  for  cre¬ 
ative  dramatics. 

Question  3.  What  main  qualities 
present  in  a  story  make  for  successful 
playing  in  creative  dramatics?  This  ques¬ 
tion  seeks  its  answer  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  first  spontaneous  comments  made 
by  the  children  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
playing  of  the  story.  The  children’s  in¬ 
terest  in  and  preference  for  “real  and  in¬ 
teresting  characters”  appeared  twelve 
times  in  their  comments  following  the 
final  playing.  Their  desire  for  stories  in¬ 
volving  large  numbers  of  characters  so 
that  all  the  children  could  play  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  ten  different  comments.  Their 
interest  in  what  they  termed  as  “fun” 
appeared  many  times  coupled  with  their 
interest  in  elimination  of  “dull”  and 
“boring”  stories.  Tbe  children’s  wish  for 
dramatic  construction  in  a  story  was 


noted  seven  different  times.  It  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  such  statements  as  “VV^e  want 
a  story  that  builds  to  a  climax,”  and  “I 
like  this  kind  of  a  story  because  it  grows 
each  time  we  play  it.”  Therefore  it 
would  appear  that  according  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  children  the  main 
qualities  necessary  for  successful  play¬ 
ing  in  creative  dramatics  are:  1)  real 
and  interesting  characters;  2)  large 
numbers  of  characters;  3)  fun;  4)  ex¬ 
citement  and  5)  opportunity  of  build¬ 
ing  to  a  climax. 

Implications  of  this  Study 

Although  this  investigation  did  not 
completely  solve  the  problem  that  il- 
licited  its  birth,  it  did  point  toward  a 
solution.  It  emphasized  two  factors  that, 
when  taken  into  consideration,  tended 
to  minimize  the  number  of  times  chil¬ 
dren  and  teacher  disagreed  on  material 
for  creative  dramatics.  These  two  fac¬ 
tors  were  the  child’s  interest  at  this  age 
in  reality.  True  characters  who  really 
lived  or  characters  “we  see  each  day” 
proved  more  interesting  to  the  children 
than  the  fanciful  ones.  The  second  fac¬ 
tor  which  stood  out  was  the  desire  of 
the  child  for  stories  dealing  with  his 
current  and  immediate  interests.  This 
points  to  the  advisability  of  utilizing 
material  from  reading  and  social  studies 
and  further  points  to  the  possibility  of 
greater  correlation  of  creative  dramatics 
with  the  rest  of  the  basic  curriculum. 
It  suggests  that  from  the  child’s  point 
of  view,  at  least,  the  integration  of  liv¬ 
ing,  dramatic  material  within  the  cur¬ 
riculum  might  lead  to  an  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  social  studies  and  dynamic 
classroom  living. 


Broadening  Children’s  Interest 

Through  Creative  Music 

GERALDINE  M.  RUCH 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 


H  ELPiNG  children  to  create  music  is 
one  of  the  finest  means  of  educating 
children  in  music.  Every  child  is  im¬ 
aginative,  some  more  than  others.  He 
likes  to  create.  In  this  way  he  can  show 
and  express  life  and  what  it  means  to 
him.  A  child  skipping  to  school  sees 
leaves  falling  and  gently  tumbled  about 
by  the  wind,  and  he  wants  to  create  a 
song  about  the  wind  and  the  leaves. 
Whereas,  another  child  watching  her 
mother  baking  a  cake  wishes  to  create 
a  song  about  a  cake,  especially  a  birth¬ 
day  cake,  and  how  it  is  baked  by 
Mother.  This  is  creating  music  about 
every  day  living.  This  is  especially  true 
of  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  Every  child  has  his  own 
meaning  of  special  days.  To  them 
nothing  is  more  worthwhile  or  enjoyable 
than  expressing  tbeir  own  ideas  about 
Christmas.  Here  they  can  create  their 
own  thoughts  in  music  about  tbe  Christ 
Child  or  Santa  Claus.  These  creative 
ideas  should  always  be  received  by  the 
teacher  with  enthusiasm  and  interest, 
and  the  child  should  always  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Often,  the  children  are  so  “bub¬ 
bling  over”  with  joy  at  a  song  they  have 
created  that  one  by  one  they  come  to 
the  teacher  and  sing  their  own  song  they 
“made  up”  as  they  were  playing,  help¬ 
ing  Mother,  or  this  morning  when  they 
jumped  out  of  bed.  It  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  children  who  begin  to 


create  at  an  early  age  lose  tbe  self- 
consciousness  in  expressing  their  ideas 
in  musical  phrases  and  thoughts  when 
they  are  older. 

Older  Children  Have 

Expanding  Interests 

As  the  child  becomes  older,  he  be¬ 
comes  interested  in  his  country,  commu¬ 
nity,  activities,  sports,  television  and 
entertainment  around  him.  He  wants  to 
create  songs  about  tbe  flag  with  its  stars 
and  stripes  and  about  America,  as  he 
sees  and  learns  of  it.  W'hen  it  comes  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  the 
child  is  very  enthusiastic  over  “Clean 
Up,  Paint  Up  Campaigns,”  in  fact, 
campaigns  of  any  type.  He  likes  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  song.  For  example,  an 
eighth  grade  group  created  a  fine  song 
to  a  rock-and-roll  rhythm.  They  became 
so  interested  over  their  song  they  put 
on  a  “Clean  Up”  skit,  using  their  song, 
“Litterbug,”  as  tbe  basis  of  the  program. 
They  also  used  the  bongo  drums,  mara- 
cas  and  claves  as  tbe  rhythmic  ja/z  ac¬ 
companiment. 

Children  love  to  create  songs  about 
their  city.  They  wrote  one  about  Pitts¬ 
burgh  called,  “That’s  Our  Pittsburgh.” 
This  song  has  five  verses  and  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  folk  ballad.  Then  they  may 
become  very  much  interested  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  event  taking  place  in  the  city,  such 
as  the  Bi-Centennial  in  Pittsburgh, 
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which  began  in  November  of  last  year. 
All  the  grades  contributed  songs.  You 
would  have  been  ama/ed  at  the  varietv 
and  heaut>'  of  these  songs. 

Sports  May  Serve  as  Basis 

Sports  are  wonderful  for  creative  in¬ 
terest.  The  fifth  grade  made  up  a  song 
about  their  home  team,  the  Pirates. 
They  included  a  verse  about  Bing  Cros¬ 
by  (then  a  part  owner  of  the  Pirates) 
and  sent  the  song  to  Mr.  Croshv.  To 
their  very  great  delight,  Mr.  Croshv 
sent  a  reply  and  told  them  how  much 
he  liked  the  song.  A  sixth  grade  wrote  a 
song  about  baseball  which  was  used  in 
the  City  music  festival.  In  the  fall,  foot¬ 
ball  is  very  popular,  and  every  year 
many  songs  are  written  about  this 
sport.  A  third  grader  loved  fishing  so 
much  he  brought  in  the  words  of  a  song 
he  had  written,  and  I  wrote  down  the 
music  as  he  sang  it  to  me.  Sports  are  so 
interesting  and  popular  with  boys  that 
writing  songs  about  any  sport  creates  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  at  once  with  all 
of  them. 

Another  facet  of  interest  is  integra¬ 
tion  with  social  studies.  Not  long  ago, 
a  seventh  grade  was  busy  working  on  a 
Steel  Project.  This  grade  in  a  very  short 
time  created  a  song  about  “Pittsburgh, 
the  City  of  Steel.”  For  the  project, 
"Westward  Movement,”  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  created  five  songs.  One 
song,  "Let’s  Go  West,”  was  w'ritten  by 
four  boys  from  the  eighth  grade.  The 
project,  “Africa,”  by  a  fourth  grade  was 
intriguing  to  the  children.  They  created 
all  kinds  of  original  rhythms,  and  some 
were  used  in  the  “Conga  Drum  Song.” 
Of  course,  their  favorite  animal  was  the 
elephant.  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few 
of  the  many  projects  for  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  created  songs.  Enthusiasm 
and  interest  are  never  lacking  when 


they  are  creating  for  a  social  studies 
project. 

Integration  of  English,  drama,  phy¬ 
sical  education  and  music  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  children  and  creativity.  Stor¬ 
ies,  such  as  “Aladdin”  or  “Robin  Hood,” 
are  developed  into  dramas  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  class.  After  the  play  is  written,  any 
number  of  grades  can  be  used  to  create 
the  songs.  Almost  always  the  children 
of  the  upper  grades  create  the  music, 
but  don’t  underestimate  an  enthusiastic 
and  lively  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  Ehev 
sometimes  produce  the  best  work.  The 
fascinating  part  is  that  the  children 
seem  to  know  what  they  want  and 
where  they  want  the  songs  in  the  play. 
The  dances  arc  created  by  tbe  children, 
and  they  often  compose  original  music 
for  these  dances.  In  “.Aladdin”  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  played  the  flute  very  well 
composed  a  flute  solo  for  the  play. 

A  part  of  the  creative  activity  which 
the  children  are  interested  in  is  the  cre¬ 
ating  of  music  to  poems,  familiar  quo¬ 
tations  or  addresses.  For  example,  a 
group  of  children  wrote  the  original 
music  to  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  An¬ 
other  group,  an  eighth  grade,  put  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Gettysburg  Address  to  music. 
Throughout  all  the  grades,  children 
bring  in  poems  they  like  or  have  learned 
and  compose  their  own  music. 

Talents,  in  Music 

And  now,  what  can  be  done  for  the 
mentally  gifted  child  who  has  talent  in 
the  field  of  music?  After  the  child  has 
created  his  song,  he  can  add  a  harmony 
part,  and  then  he  is  always  eager  to 
notate  his  own  song.  The  value  of  no¬ 
tation  is  that  a  child  can  put  down  on 
paper  what  he  feels.  He  can  use  this 
as  a  means  of  recording  his  musical 
thoughts.  All  children  who  have  talent 
in  music  can  learn  to  notate  whether 
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they  are  mentally  gifted  or  just  average 
children. 

A  group  of  children,  not  only  mental¬ 
ly  gifted,  but  talented  in  music,  wrote 
an  operetta,  “Rip  Van  Winkle.”  There 
was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  this  class. 
They  all  wanted  their  own  songs  in  the 
operetta  besides  writing  songs  as  a  unit. 
This  was  a  most  enjoyable  project. 


Lvery  bit  of  this  operetta  was  done  by 
tbe  children. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that 
creative  experiences  should  be  progres¬ 
sive  through  the  school  years  of  the 
child.  The  teacher  must  be  enthusiastic 
and  interested  in  children  and  music  in 
order  that  good  results  in  creative  mu¬ 
sic  will  come  from  the  children. 


MORE  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 


Seven  For  St.  Nicholas.  By  Bosalys 
Hall.  Illustrated  by  Kurt  Werth.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Lippincott.  1958.  $3.00. 

Children  from  9-11  will  enjoy  readinn 
alH>ut  these  seven  'Dutch  children  in  their 
new  home  in  the  settlement  on  Manhattan 
Island.  They  wondered  if  St.  Nicholas  would 
ever  find  them  in  this  strange  and  faraway 
world.  The  youngsters  searched  all  over  the 
island — in  Indian  villages  and  even  on  the 
wharf  where  the  big  ships  from  Holland 
landed.  All  winter  long  they  continued  their 
search  for  the  gowl  saint.  The  story  is  told 
against  a  background  of  accurate  and  fas¬ 
cinating  history. — Paul  Zankowich 

Scavengers  in  Space.  By  Alan  1  . 
Nourse.  N.  Y.  McKay.  1959.  $2.75. 

Alan  E.  Nourse  is  a  young  medico  who  is 
doing  a  lot  of  writing  these  days.  Scavengers 
in  Space  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  all  high 
school  youngsters  who  arc  interested  in  con¬ 
temporary  science.  There  is  a  fine  plot  that 
makes  this  bit  of  science  fiction  exciting  and 
highly  imaginative. — Paul  Zankowich 

Mr.  Meadowlark.  By  Miriam  Mason. 
Illustrated  by  Marie  C.  Nichols.  N.  Y.  Hast¬ 
ings  House.  1959.  $2.75. 

Children  from  seven  to  ten  will  relish  this 
very  beautiful  story  of  a  meadowlark.  The 
glorious  roll  of  the  seasons  and  all  the  vitality 
of  living  things — birds,  beasts,  and  plants  of 
the  woods,  are  caught  both  in  the  text  and 
in  the  illustrations.  Youngsters  will  gather  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  world  of 
nature  as  they  go  through  these  pages. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


The  Marquis  De  Laeayette:  Bright 
Sword  eor  Freedom.  By  Hodding  Carter. 
N.  Y.  Random  House.  1958.  $1.95. 

Youngsters  are  thrilled  when  they  read 
alxiut  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  how  he 
came  to  assist  the  Americans  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence.  However,  the  few  pages 
in  the  history  texts  are  seldom  sufficient  to 
give  them  the  full  picture  they  want  of  this 
liberty-loving  Frenchman.  In  this  book,  the 
dramatic  story  of  Lafayette  is  fully  told  and 
his  interesting  career  is  traced  on  two  con¬ 
tinents.  For  readers  from  10-15. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

Mere  .Marie  of  New  France.  By  Mary 
l  abs  an  VVindeatt.  Illustrated  by  Lili  Rethi. 
N.  Y.  Kenedy.  1958.  $2.50. 

It  was  in  1639  that  courageous  Mere  Marie 
de  rincarnation  and  a  small  hand  of  Ursu- 
line  nuns  arrived  at  old  Quebec.  The  work 
of  Mere  Marie  and  her  colleagues  during 
these  early  days  of  New  France  is  tenderly 
told  in  this  hit  of  history  for  youngsters 
from  10-15. — Paul  Zankowich 

Sand  in  Mv  Castle.  By  Shirley  Belden. 
N.  Y.  Longmans,  Green.  1958.  $2.75. 

Here  is  a  fine  story  of  how  a  girl  learned 
to  stand  on  her  own  feet.  Judith  Burritt  had 
been  too  dependent  on  her  mother.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  she  realizes  this  and,  encouraged  by 
her  father,  she  sets  out  to  develop  her  own 
personality.  She  goes  to  Cape  Cod  and  helps 
an  older  girl  run  a  gift  shop.  How  Judith 
finds  herself  in  her  work  and  how  she 
achieves  a  wholesome  family  relationship  are 
part  of  a  good  story.  For  readers  from  12  to 
1 6. — Paul  Zankowich 


How  the  Brain  Works* 
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Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  BLOOD  CHEMISTRY  AND  BLOOD  FLOW  PATTERNS 

T* HE  great  English  physician,  Sir  Wil-  are  essential  not  only  to  life  but  to  be- 
liam  Osier,  marvelling  at  the  intricate  havior  as  well. 

workings  of  the  body,  and  notably  of  Why,  then,  have  psychologists  and 
the  brain,  once  wrote:  “Oh!  that  a  harp  educators  tended  to  ignore  this  environ- 
of  a  thousand  strings  can  stay  in  tune  ment?  There  seems  to  be  but  two  possi- 
so  long.”  hie  answers:  either  its  influence  on 

Sir  Osier  was  thinking  not  only  of  mind  and  behavior  has  been  regarded 
the  complex  nerve  fiber  systems  but  also  as  negligible,  or  its  influence,  while  im- 
of  the  perplexing  chemical  agents  whose  portant,  has  been  regarded  as  being 
balanced  action  is  basic  to  the  normal  much  the  same  in  all  people, 
functions  of  the  brain  and  of  every  That  this  is  not  so  and  that  we  differ 
other  organ  of  the  body.  as  much  physiologically  as  in  any  other 

Whether  the  harp  functions  harmon-  way  is  the  contention  of  such  leading 
iously,  as  in  health,  or  jangles  discord-  researchers  as  Roger  Williams  (14), 
antly,  as  in  mental  disease,  may  not  be  Hudson  Hoagland  (5)  and  many 
due  to  defective  strings  (nerve  struc-  others. 

tures)  but  to  how  they  are  played —  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were  alike 
that  is,  how  they  are  acted  upon  by  chemically,  we  would  grow  alike,  look 
physical  and  chemical  agents.  alike,  and  show  many  of  the  same  char- 

Psychologists  and  educators,  in  con-  actcristics  of  mood  and  temperament, 
sidering  physical  factors  in  behavior.  Only  identical  twins  show  this  condi- 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  tion.  “Under  the  skin,”  or  in  internal 
the  nervous  system,  the  sense  organs  characteristics,  we  are  probably  less 
and  motor  organs,  but  very  little  at-  alike  than  in  external  characteristics, 
tention  to  the  chemical  processes  which 

activate  and  sustain  these  structures.  Mysteries  of  Brain  Funetion 

It  seems  not  to  have  been  realized  The  real  puzzles  regarding  brain 
that,  as  Claude  Bernard  long  since  function  centers  about  matters  of  spe- 
pointed  out,  xie  lire  in  two  environ-  cificity:  How  are  specific  forms  of  ex- 
ments:  the  external,  which  is  highly  ternal  and  internal  stimulation  able  to 
varied,  and  the  internal  or  chemical  arouse  specific  forms  of  adjustment? 
which  is  relatively  constant.  Balanced  How  is  the  topography  of  the  brain  re¬ 
composition  and  balanced  functioning  lated  to  such  specificity?  Does  each  area 
of  the  internal  environment — that  is,  of  the  brain  have  its  own  function? 
of  the  tissue  fluids  and  blood  stream —  How  are  specific  hormones  able  to 

'This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  psycho-chemistry  and  learning. 
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arouse  forms  of  behavior  with  such  spe¬ 
cificity  as  may  be  observed  in  nest-build- 
ing,  mating  and  care  of  the  young? 

As  to  brain  topography,  the  earliest 
discoveries  go  back  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  At  this  time  (1871), 
areas  of  the  brain,  exposed  through  in¬ 
jury  or  surgery,  were  found  under  elec¬ 
trical  stimulation  to  be  linked  with  spe¬ 
cific  movements,  as  of  the  limbs,  the 
face  or  the  head. 

Since  then,  the  mapping  of  the  con¬ 
voluted  surfaces  of  the  brain  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  good  deal  of  detail. 
Most  of  the  sensory  or  receiving  centers, 
and  most  of  the  motor  or  distributing 
centers,  including  those  of  speech,  have 
been  identified. 

More  troublesome  has  been  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  precise  manner  in 
which  specific  chemical  agents  are  able 
selectively  to  influence  the  brain  and 
give  specific  direction  to  behavior. 

Targets  of  Chemical  Influence 
and  Control 

That  different  hormones  are  related 
to  different  areas  of  the  brain  and  that 
they  are  able  to  influence  the  level  of 
activity  and  the  development  of  particu¬ 
lar  tissues  is  now’  demonstrable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  survival  of  the 
individual  and  the  race  depends  on  the 
ability  of  chemical  agents  carried  in 
the  blood  stream  to  arouse  pertinent 
forms  of  behavior. 

Thus,  food-seeking  behavior  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  controlled  largely  in  this  way 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  signals  reach¬ 
ing  the  brain  over  nerve  fibers  from  the 
viscera.  Reproductive  behavior  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  initiated  and  controlled  by  given 
hormone  and  enzyme  systems. 

Our  own  thinking  and  behavior  is 
continuously  being  affected  by  changes 
in  blood  composition.  Reduction  in 


sugar  level  under  insulin  treatment 
causes  the  individual,  if  awake,  to  think 
of  footl,  if  asleep,  to  dream  of  food. 

Pubescent  boys  and  girls,  owing  to 
changes  in  hormone  level,  develop  a 
new  interest  in  each  other  and  become 
predisposed  in  all  manner  of  romantic 
behavior. 

Numerous  recent  studies  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  above.  They  show  that  hor¬ 
mones  and  hormone-like  substances  are 
indeed  able  to  single  out  specific  targets 
or  areas  of  influence.  A  few  of  these 
studies  will  be  cited. 

Goldstein  (4)  demonstrated  that  ani¬ 
mal  castrates — dogs,  rats  and  guinea 
pigs — could  be  made  to  assume  male 
roles  by  injecting  male  hormones  and 
female  roles  by  injecting  female  hor¬ 
mones. 

Pickw’ork  (11)  reports  studies  which 
show  that  capons  when  treated  with 
testosterone  will  start  to  crow,  tread  and 
strut  their  stuff  in  typical  rooster  fash¬ 
ion. 

Still  more  to  the  point  are  some  stud¬ 
ies  by  Fisher  (2).  This  investigator 
found  that  injections  of  sex  hormones 
into  particular  areas  of  the  brain  of  male 
rats  elicited  varied  reproductive  activ¬ 
ity.  Injections  into  one  area  produced 
both  sexual  and  maternal  behavior.  In¬ 
jections  into  an  adjacent  area  induced 
fasting  and  a  compulsive  type  of  mater¬ 
nal  behavior  involving  nest-building 
and  grooming  of  the  young.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  realized 
that  these  were  male  rats. 

That  targets  of  hormone  influence 
include  other  structures  than  those  of 
the  brain  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
testosterone  treated  capons  not  only  be¬ 
haved  like  normal  roosters  but  showed 
development  of  the  comh  with  charac¬ 
teristic  jagged  contour  and  distinctive 
coloration. 
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This  is  similar  to  growth  character¬ 
istics  observed  in  adolescents,  the  pubes¬ 
cent  boy  showing  special  development 
of  the  shoulders  and  skeletal  muscles, 
the  pubescent  girl  showing  distinctive 
development  of  the  breast  and  pelvic 
regions. 

Hormone  influence  on  structure  and 
behavior  is,  of  course,  not  always  quite 
so  specific.  Hudson  Hoagland  (5) 
|X)ints  out  that  male  aggressiveness  can 
be  reduced  through  estrogen  adminis¬ 
tration  and  that  eunuchoid  (small  tes¬ 
ticles)  male  chimpan/es  and  similar  un¬ 
developed  human  males  become  more 
dominant  and  masculine  ^in  their  be¬ 
havior  following  testosterone  treatment. 

Changes  in  personality  characteristics 
through  chemical  treatment  have  also 
been  observed  in  creatures  much  lower 
in  tbe  scale.  Studies  on  spiders  by  W’itt 
(13)  and  by  Lejha  (6)  showed  that 
under  the  influence  of  one  drug  (LSD) 
they  would  spin  more  and  better  webs, 
under  the  influence  of  another  (mes¬ 
caline)  the  webs  were  less  regular  and 
accurate.  Under  one  kind  of  treatment 
the  spiders  seemed  to  become  expansive 
and  flambouyant,  making  wider  and 
more  sweeping  turns  than  normal, 
under  another,  movements  became 
cramped  and  constricted,  as  if  fearing 
to  venture  out,  reminding  one  of  sim¬ 
ilar  expansive  and  constricted  behavior 
in  bumans. 

Blooii  Flou'  Patterns  in  the  Brain 

But,  just  hou'  is  a  particular  chemi¬ 
cal  agent  able  to  give  new  direction  to 
behavior?  The  answer  seems  to  be 
found  in  tbe  existence  of  varied  blood 
flow  patterns,  each  being  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  hormones  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  carried  in  the  blood  stream. 

Evidence  that  tbe  brain  exhibits  “a 
mosaic  of  blood  flow  patterns”  is  pre¬ 


sented  by  Pickworth  (11).  This  au¬ 
thor  points  out  that  shifts  in  these 
chemically  controlled  patterns  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  effective  thinking  and  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  tasks  involving  specific 
areas  of  the  cortex.  "Any  lesion  or  in¬ 
terruption  in  these  blood  flow  patterns 
leaves  the  individual  bewildered  and  in¬ 
coherent.” 

1  hese  observations  shed  new  light  on 
an  oft  observed  fact,  namely,  that  the 
endocrine  system,  like  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  is  regulatory  in  relation  to  be¬ 
havior.  This  regulatory  action  of  the 
endwrine  glands  would  not  be  possible 
if  they  could  not  produce  shifts  in  blood 
flow  through  dilation  or  constriction  of 
blood  vessels  supplying  given  areas  in 
the  brain. 

W’e  may  have  here  the  key  to  dif¬ 
ferences  among  individuals  in  adapt¬ 
ability — such  adaptability,  as  it  now 
appears,  being  dependent  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  arteries  and  the  ease  with 
which  shifts  in  blood  flow  occur  through 
dilation  or  constriction  of  tbe  arteries. 

Certainly,  loss  of  tonus  and  elasticity 
of  the  arteries  in  old  age  might  very 
well  be  the  important  factor  in  progres¬ 
sive  impairment  of  memory  and  adapt¬ 
ability,  of  alertness  and  of  ability  to 
shift  from  one  task  to  another. 

On  the  subject  of  chemical  influence 
on  blood  flow  patterns  Bleuler  ( 1 )  de¬ 
clares  "It  is  now  demonstrable  that  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  the  brain  are  related  to 
certain  endocrine  functions.”  He  sup¬ 
ports  this  view  by  calling  attention  to 
the  atrophy  of  certain  brain  areas  which 
follows  elimination  or  insufficiency  of 
particular  endocrine  products.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  this,  Pickworth  (11)  notes 
“changes  in  mental  and  personality 
traits”  attending  an  excess  or  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  specific  endocrine  secretions. 
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Generalizing  on  the  subject.  Pick- 
worth,  quoting  Shellshear,  concludes 
that  “the  precision  of  arterial  supply  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  adds  conlirination  to 
the  law  of  arterial  distribution  in  re¬ 
lation  to  function.” 

Activity  Level  of  the  Brain 

The  great  sensitivity  of  the  brain  to 
chemical  factors  is  due  to  its  high 
metabolic  rate.  Thus,  while  it  accounts 
for  no  more  than  2  per  cent  of  body 
weight  it  is  responsible  for  25  per  cent 
of  total  oxygen  consumption  (10).  In 
this  sense,  the  brain  is  the  most  alive 
and  most  active  organ  of  the  body. 

It  is  also  the  most  oxygen  dependent 
organ  of  the  body.  Any  interference 
with  this  supply  is  fraught  with  grave 
consequences.  This  minute-to-minute 
dependence  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
effects  of  (  1 )  cerebral  anemia,  (2)  nar¬ 
rowing  of  the  arteries  in  old  age  and 
(3)  brain  damage  during  birth  through 
temporary  interruption  of  blood  supply. 

In  the  work  on  brain  chemistry  and 
its  utilization  of  different  substances  one 
favorite  method  has  been  to  compare 
the  composition  of  the  blood  before  en¬ 
tering  and  after  leaving  the  brain.  It 
is  by  this  procedure  that  the  high  level 
of  oxygen  uptake  has  been  determined 
(8).  The  primary  utilization  of  glucose 
(sugar)  by  the  brain  as  a  source  of  en¬ 
ergy  has  been  determined  by  the  same 
procedure  (8). 

That  the  rate  of  consumption  of  these 
products — oxygen  and  sugar — varies 
with  the  activity  level  of  the  brain  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Mcllwain  (8). 
According  to  his  measurements,  oxygen 
consumption  varies  within  a  three-fold 
range,  from  a  minimum  in  the  comotose 
state  to  a  maximum  in  the  alertly  active 
state.  Other  determinations  by  VVikler 
(13)  showed  that  under  anaesthesia 


oxygen  uptake  is  reduced  by  36  per¬ 
cent  in  insulin  shock  treatment,  by  62 
percent.  In  the  latter  situation,  admin¬ 
istration  of  blood  sugar  quickly  restores 
the  individual  to  normalcy.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  energizer  like  epine¬ 
phrine  causes  cerebral  oxygen  consump¬ 
tion  to  rise  to  a  level  well  above  normal 
(8). 

,\mong  the  glands  which  affect  the 
level  of  brain  activity,  none  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  thyroid.  Insufficient 
thyroid  secretion  decreases  cerebral 
blood  flow.  If  present  from  birth,  as  in 
cretinism,  the  individual  does  not  show 
normal  development,  either  mentally  or 
physically. 

Surgical  removal  of  diseased  thyroids 
results  in  profound  personality  changes. 
Tata  (16),  reporting  on  the  behavior 
of  women  following  such  an  operation, 
found  them  sluggish  and  depressed.  Be¬ 
fore  adeejuate  replacement  therapy  they 
complained  about  not  being  loved.  Wo¬ 
men  wbo  had  lived  in  perfect  harmony 
with  their  husbands  for  years  now  de¬ 
clared  them  to  be  "quite  impossible.” 
After  therapy  became  effective  they  re¬ 
lated  that  everything  again  seemed  all 
right. 

Among  the  glands  affecting  the  level 
of  brain  activity,  tbe  adrenals  are  sec¬ 
ond  in  importance  only  to  the  thyroid. 
Insufficient  secretion  of  these,  as  in  Ad¬ 
dison’s  disease,  results  in  apathy,  nega¬ 
tivism  and  depression. 

Any  chemical  imbalance  is  always  a 
threat  to  normal  brain  function.  Two 
hormones,  particularly  important  in 
this  respect,  are  serotonin  and  acetyl¬ 
choline.  Serotonin,  a  brain  hormone 
having  a  tonic  effect  similar  to  that  of 
epinephrine,  if  present  in  excess  or  de¬ 
ficient  amounts,  may  produce  a  variety 
of  mental  symptoms,  including  severe 
psychoses.  Acetylcholine,  a  hormone 
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liberated  by  tbe  parasynipatbetic  nerves, 
is  significantly  involved  in  the  control  of 
blood  flow  patterns.  Through  its  meta¬ 
bolic  effects  it  sensitises  brain  tissues 
and  improves  rate  of  learning  (10). 

That  brain  efficiency,  learning  ca¬ 
pacity  and  intelligence  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  a  degree  by  the  adequacy  of 
total  blood  flow  to  the  brain  is  suggested 
by  Hogcr  Williams  (14).  As  this  au¬ 
thor  points  out,  the  efficiency  of  the 
brain  depends  upon  the  quantity  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  the  blood  it  receives. 
That  wide  differences  may  exist  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  reaching  the  brain  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  the  corotid  ar¬ 
teries,  which  supply  the  brain,  may  vary 
in  a  three-to-one  ratio  in  their  blood 
carrying  capacity. 

Corrosion  of  the  arteries,  as  in  old 
age,  would  also  be  more  apt  to  lead  to 
early  senility  in  individuals  with  rela¬ 
tively  narrow  arteries. 

The  Hypothalamus: 

The  Alerting  Mechanism  of  the  Brain 

The  present  account  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  functional  and 
dynamic  characteristics  of  the  brain 
rather  than  its  structural  and  anatomical 
arrangements.  In  this  connection,  or  in 
the  sphere  of  dynamics,  no  center  in 
the  brain  is  more  important  than  the 
hypothalamus. 

Located  strategically  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  brain  stem,  the  hypothala¬ 
mus  functions  as  a  control  station  for  all 
impulses  and  all  changes  involved  in 
emotional  states.  In  these  states  impul¬ 
ses  from  the  cortex  are  coordinated 
through  this  center  and  distributed  to 
the  vital  organs.  Conversely,  impulses 
from  the  internal  organs,  signalling  dis¬ 
tress  or  dysfunction,  are  relayed  through 
the  hypothalamus  on  their  way  to  the 
cortex. 


In  line  with  its  function  the  hypo¬ 
thalamus  has  appropriately  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  an  alerting  mechanism.  It 
alerts  the  body  to  stress  and  to  danger 
and  induces  many  of  the  physiological 
changes  which  occur  in  adaptation  to 
stress,  whether  psychic  or  physical. 

In  a  sense  it  is  responsible  for  the 
Icrcl  of  living.  It  has  much  to  do  with 
metabolic  rate  and  with  the  organism’s 
level  of  responsiveness,  from  states  of 
sleep  and  hibernation  on  the  one  hand 
to  states  of  excitement  and  overactivity 
on  the  other. 

I  he  ability  of  the  hypothalamus  to 
control  the  activity  level  of  the  brain 
rests  largely  on  its  control  of  the  en¬ 
docrine  system  and  its  direct  influence 
on  the  master  gland,  the  pituitary,  with 
which  it  is  both  structurally  and  func¬ 
tionally  linked. 

It  is  through  its  influence  on  the  en¬ 
docrine  glands  that  the  hypothalamus  is 
able  to  give  direction  to  cerebral  blood 
flow  patterns,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  significantly  affected  by  the  products 
of  these  glands. 

Summary 

1.  The  real  answers  to  the  nature 
of  brain  function  and  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  mental  performance  are  to  be 
found  less  in  the  structural  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  hrain  than  in  the  chemical 
processes  which  infuse  life  and  vitality 
into  these  structures. 

2.  The  function  of  the  brain  can 
only  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  to¬ 
tality  of  body  functions  of  which  they 
are  an  integral  part. 

3.  The  brain  is  the  most  alive  and 
chemically  active  organ  of  the  body. 
This  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the 
brain,  while  comprising  only  2  per  cent 
of  body  weight,  is  responsible  for  25 
per  cent  of  total  oxygen  consumption. 

4.  Mental  performance  involves 
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nerve  circuits  with  relatively  specific 
brain  localization. 

5.  Shifts  in  performance  involve 
shifts  in  blood  flow  patterns,  each  of 
which  is  controlled  by  identifiable  hor¬ 
mones  or  hormone-like  substances. 
These  shifts  in  blood  flow  serve  to  sen¬ 
sitize  appropriate  tissues  through  in¬ 
creased  metabolic  rate. 

6.  As  evidence  of  such  control  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  effects  upon  be¬ 
havior  of  hormone  administration  and 
the  atrophy  of  particular  areas  of  the 
cortex  which  may  result  from  elimina¬ 
tion  of  given  hormones  from  the  blood 
stream. 


7.  Hormones  function  as  adjuncts 
of  the  tissue  enzymes.  It  appears  that  it 
is  through  their  joint  action  that  changes 
in  metabolic  rate  are  effected. 

8.  Intelligence  and  adaptability 
can  be  seen  to  depend  upon  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  efficiency  of  the  hormone 
and  enzyme  systems  and,  to  a  degree, 
upon  the  flexibility  of  the  arterial  blood 
supply. 

9.  Illustrative  of  these  relationships 
are  the  debilitating  effects  of  arterial 
corrosion  in  old  age  and  tbe  profound 
personality  effects  which  attend  serious 
glandular  disturbances. 
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irankie 

"W  hat’s  this?”  asked  the  psychol¬ 
ogist,  showing  Frank  a  picture  of  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  the  boy  answered,  “Cut 
with.”  He  correctly  named  a  house,  but 
responded  to  the  picture  of  a  table  with 
“F.ating  thing.”  Shown  a  picture  of  the 
eye-glasses  and  asked  to  name  the  ob¬ 
ject,  Frank  pointed  at  tbe  examiner’s 
glasses  and  said,  “You  got.”  Of  eighteen 
familiar  objects  Frankie  could  give  tbe 
appropriate  name  for  only  twelve,  a 
performance  expected  of  the  average 
three-year-old.  But  Frankie  was  six.  His 
parents  had  brought  him  to  the  child 
guidance  clinic  for  evaluation  because 
he  spoke  in  an  infantile  fashion  and 
often  did  not  seem  to  understand  direc¬ 
tions.  He  did  not  know  his  own  age, 
could  not  tell  the  names  of  colors,  and 
had  been  totally  unable  to  learn  how-  to 
count.  He  was  repeating  kindergarten 
where  he  frequently  fought  with  the 
other  children  and  worried  the  teacher 
because  he  could  not  learn  to  master 
the  simple  skills  expected  of  him.  Lately, 
other  children  had  begun  to  make  fun 
of  Frank’s  poor  speech,  so  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  company  of  three-year-olds, 
whom  he  tended  to  bully.  It  was  this 
increasing  social  difficulty  which  had 
led  the  parents  to  seek  help  from  the 
child  guidance  clinic  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  school  nurse. 

At  the  clinic  the  social  worker  in¬ 
terviewed  the  mother  and  learned  that 
Frank  had  not  talked  at  all  until  he 


was  five  years  old,  at  which  time  he  had 
entered  kindergarten.  Before  that,  he 
had  made  his  wants  known  by  signs 
and  noises  which  his  family  had  learned 
to  understand  although  they  had  always 
made  efforts  to  teach  him  how  to  talk. 
The  boy  had  been  born  after  an  appar¬ 
ently  uncomplicated  pregnancy  and  nor¬ 
mal  delivery.  He  had  been  a  happy  baby 
and  a  good  eater.  Frankie  began  to  walk 
at  14  months  and  when  he  was  about 
two  his  parents  first  became  concerned 
because  he  failed  to  develop  language. 
There  was  one  other  area  in  which  the 
boy  had  difficulties  and  that  was  toilet 
training.  Frank  continued  to  soil  until 
he  was  four  and  he  wet  himself  during 
the  day  until  he  was  nearly  five.  The 
mother  thought  that  one  of  the  problems 
was  that  Frankie  just  couldn’t  communi¬ 
cate  his  toilet  needs,  but  the  father  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  boy  was  a  generally  slow 
learner.  TTie  mother  also  related  that 
Frank  had  frequent  outbursts  of  tem- 
|ier  during  which  he  would  sit  on  the 
floor  and  scream.  His  attention  span 
was  exceedingly  short  except  when  he 
became  engrossed  in  some  repetitive  ac¬ 
tivity,  such  as  putting  blocks  in  and  out 
of  a  box,  which  he  could  carry  on  in¬ 
terminably. 

The  clinic  staff  had  to  determine  the 
reason  for  Frank’s  difficulty  in  order  to 
offer  appropriate  help.  A  number  of 
possible  reasons  immediately  suggest 
themselves.  Frank  might  have  been 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing. 
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severely  emotionally  disturbed,  physical¬ 
ly  disabled,  neurologically  impaired — 
or  he  might  have  been  suffering  from  a 
combination  of  these  difficulties.  Before 
discussing  the  diagnostic  process  which 
was  followed  in  the  case  of  Frank,  we 
shall  take  a  look  at  the  boy  and  his 
behavior  as  these  were  described  by  the 
psychologist  who  examined  him  at  the 
clinic. 

“Frank  is  an  attractive,  healthy-look- 
ing  youngster  with  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  He  initially  refused  to  join  me  and 
insisted  on  staying  with  his  mother.  It 
was  agreed  that  we  would  all  go  up¬ 
stairs  to  see  where  his  mother  would  be 
going  with  her  social  worker  and  at  this 
point  Frankie  readily  took  my  offered 
hand.  Once  upstairs  he  was  satisfied 
with  seeing  the  social  worker’s  office 
and  joined  me  willingly  in  the  playroom 
next  door.  He  immediately  became  in¬ 
terested  in  a  gun  which  he  proceeded  to 
shoot  repeatedly  in  a  stereotyped  fash¬ 
ion.  Throughout  all  this  he  maintained 
a  friendly  smile  and  very  soon  after¬ 
wards  he  was  willing  to  return  down¬ 
stairs  and  to  join  me  in  my  office.  Once 
there,  he  entered  into  the  testing  situ¬ 
ation  but  repeatedly  demanded  to  play 
with  the  gun  he  had  brought  from  the 
playroom.  After  about  half  an  hour  he 
wanted  to  go  back  upstairs  to  see  his 
mother,  adding  that  he  wanted  to  shoot 
her." 

"Frank’s  speech  had  a  very  infantile 
(juality  which  made  it  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  him.  He  substituted 
consonants,  like  ‘w’  for  V,  and  used 
‘baby  talk’  quite  freely.  Some  of  his 
words  were  incoherent  and  there  were 
many  simple  words  which  he  did  not 
seem  able  to  say  at  all,  though  he  knew 
the  concept  and  was  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  by  primitive  circumlocution. 
When  it  was  decided  to  terminate  the 


testing  because  Frank’s  endurance 
seemed  exhausted,  he  went  back  up¬ 
stairs  but  did  not  recall  into  which  room 
his  mother  had  gone.  There  was  no  in¬ 
dication  of  panic  in  connection  with 
this,  but  once  he  was  returned  to  his 
mother  he  stated  that  he  did  not  want’ 
to  come  back  to  the  clinic.” 

Differential  Diagnosis 

Several  professional  specialists  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  rule  out  the  various 
possible  causes  for  a  disorder  such  as 
that  from  which  Frank  was  suffering 
and  to  arrive  at  a  differential  diagnosis. 
To  evaluate  Frank,  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  took  a  case  history,  a  pediatrician 
gave  him  a  physical  examination,  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  checked  the  child’s  emotional 
condition,  an  audiologist  tested  his 
hearing,  a  neurologist  examined  his 
nervous  system,  an  electroencephalo- 
grapher  obtained  tracings  of  his  brain 
waves,  and  a  clinical  psychologist  ad¬ 
ministered  tests  designed  to  throw  light 
on  the  intellectual  and  emotional  aspects 
of  the  boy’s  personality. 

In  Frank’s  case,  impaired  hearing 
was  not  responsible  for  the  speech  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Audiometry  showed  that  while 
he  often  could  not  understand  what 
was  said  to  him,  auditory  acuity  was  nor¬ 
mal.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  mentally 
retarded?  If  his  mental  age  were  that  of 
a  child  under  three,  one  would  not  be 
surprised  if  his  speech  had  not  devel¬ 
oped  beyond  that  level  either.  The 
question  of  intellectual  level  is  not  easy 
to  answer  in  a  case  of  this  nature  be¬ 
cause  most  available  tests  involve  the 
use  of  language  either  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  or  in  the  performance  demanded. 
Only  a  skilled  clinical  psychologist 
should  attempt  to  interpret  test  results 
on  a  handicapped  child  because  it  is  all- 
too-easy  to  over-or  under-estimate  such 
a  child’s  potential. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  Frank’s 
performance  on  the  picture  vocabulary 
item  from  the  Stanford-Binet  scale.  It 
was  typical  of  many  of  his  verbal  re¬ 
sponses.  On  items  wbicb  did  not  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  language,  such  as  maze 
tracing  or  visual  discrimination,  Frank 
performed  much  more  adequately  and 
the  psychologist  concluded  from  this 
and  other  evidence  that  the  boy  w'as 
not  severely  retarded.  Except  in  the  area 
of  language  he  was  capable  of  function¬ 
ing  at  least  at  tbe  level  of  an  average 
five-year-old.  The  psychologist  con¬ 
cluded  that  one  would  have  to  expect 
a  far  lower  over-all  performance  if  the 
boy’s  speech  were  a  valid  reflection  of 
his  intellectual  capacity. 

Another  possible  reason  for  delay  in 
speech  development  is  an  unfavorable 
home  environment,  where  little  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  symbolic  communication 
or  where,  because  all  needs  are  anti¬ 
cipated,  a  child  fails  to  become  moti¬ 
vated  to  learn  how  to  speak.  The  case 
history  revealed  that  Frank’s  parents  had 
both  gone  to  college,  that  only  English 
was  spoken  in  the  home,  that  his  sib¬ 
lings  had  learned  to  talk  at  the  expected 
ages,  and  that  the  parents’  attitudes  did 
not  seem  particularly  atx'pical.  On  the 
other  hand,  Frank’s  life  history  con¬ 
tained  just  enough  traumatic  material 
to  raise  the  suspicion  that  the  boy  might 
have  had  an  atypical  emotional  devel¬ 
opment  and  be  suffering  a  form  of  in¬ 
fantile  autism  or  childhood  schizophre¬ 
nia  which  is  often  associated  with  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  communicating  through  the 
use  of  language.  There  seemed  to  have 
been  much  conflict  between  mother  and 
child  in  the  area  of  toilet  training,  the 
family  had  moved  five  times  since  Frank 
had  been  born,  and  tbe  youngest  sib¬ 
ling  had  arrived  just  about  the  time  the 
parents  first  noticed  Frank’s  speech  dif¬ 


ficulty.  In  addition,  there  was  the 
mother’s  report  that  Frank  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  punishment  but  seemed  to 
laugh  instead  of  cry  when  he  got 
spanked  and  that  he  related  to  adults 
in  a  rather  indiscriminate  manner,  ap¬ 
parently  smiling  at  everyone.  He  was 
still  sucking  his  thumb  at  age  six  and 
when  he  first  started  school  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  much  difficulty  in  separating 
from  his  mother. 

To  explore  the  boy’s  emotional  state 
both  a  psychiatrist  and  a  psychologist 
examined  Frank.  They  concluded  that 
while  the  boy  undoubtedly  had  emotion¬ 
al  problems  secondary  to  his  speech  dif¬ 
ficulty,  these  were  not  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  as  to  make  them  a  likely  cause  of 
the  disturbance.  What  then  was  the 
basis  of  Frank’s  problem?  Since,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pediatrician,  he  was  a 
generally  healthy  child,  there  remained 
only  one  possible  explanation :  brain  in¬ 
jury.  This  was  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  psychologist  had  come  on  the  basis 
of  his  examination,  which  he  had  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows; 

“The  results  obtained  suggest  that 
Frank  is  of  at  least  Borderline  intelli¬ 
gence  and  that  his  speech  defect  is  a 
symptom  of  cerebral  pathology  which 
also  manifests  itself  in  perservation, 
distractibility,  and  a  low  attention 
span.”  Both  the  neurological  and  the 
electroencephalographic  examinations 
confirmed  this  finding,  locating  the 
pathology’  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
child’s  brain.  In  the  absence  of  any  his¬ 
tory  of  trauma  or  disease,  the  clinic 
staff  decided  on  the  diagnosis  of  moder¬ 
ate  congenital  aphasia  with  emotional 
complications. 

Congenital  Aphasia 

The  symbolic  process  involved  in  tbe 
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use  of  language  is  probably  the  most  in¬ 
volved  response  of  which  man  is  capa¬ 
ble.  Language  calls  for  the  coordinated 
functions  of  numerous  anatomical  and 
neurological  structures  which  must  be 
integrated  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  If  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  the  cortex  are  damaged 
this  integration  can  become  disrupted 
and  a  disturbance  of  language  func¬ 
tions  may  result.  So  far  the  physiology 
of  the  brain  is  not  completely  under-, 
stood,  but  more  and  more  specialists  are 
coming  to  believe  that  certain  areas  in 
the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  are  critical 
in  this  regard.  Not  only  language,  but 
also  the  associated  functions  of  concept 
formation,  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
and  the  comprehension  of  speech  de¬ 
pend  on  the  ability  to  deal  with  sym¬ 
bols.  Aphasia  is  the  generic  name  given 
to  the  inability  to  deal  with  symbols  if 
it  occurs  as  the  result  of  brain  damage 
either  before,  during,  or  after  birth.  If 
the  disorder  affects  children  before  lan¬ 
guage  usage  is  firmly  established,  it  is 
usually  referred  to  as  Congenital 
Aphasia  (1).  It  must  be  remembered 
that  not  all  brain  damage  results  in 
aphasia  and  that  not  every  failure  to 
develop  speech  is  a  form  of  aphasia. 
Berry  and  Eisenson  stress  that  “No 
child  should  be  diagnosed  as  congeni¬ 
tally  aphasic  unless  brain  damage  can 
be  demonstrated  directly  or  indirectly  in 
either  motor  or  perceptual  involve¬ 
ment”  (1,  p.  420).  Van  Riper  (2) 
warns  that  children  with  aphasic  diffi¬ 
culties  are  often  mistakenly  diagnosed 
as  hard  of  hearing  or  feeble-minded 
and,  as  w'e  have  already  shown,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  causes  of  delayed  speech 
must  be  ruled  out  before  the  diagnosis 
of  aphasia  can  be  made. 

Aphasia  is,  however,  not  a  disease 
but  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
neurological  disorder  involving  the  struc¬ 


ture  of  the  brain.  Ihe  same  disorder 
may  manifest  itself  in  other  symptoms 
so  that  one  finds  congenitally  aphasic 
children  who,  in  addition  to  their  lan¬ 
guage  difficulty,  have  a  hearing  defect, 
motor  disabilities,  convulsions,  or  gen¬ 
eral  mental  retardation. 

Emotional  Concomitants 

Nearly  all  of  us  have  experienced  the 
frustration  one  feels  when  a  word  or 
a  name  is  “on  the  top  of  one’s  tongue” 
but  one  is  unable  to  use  it  in  speech 
or  writing.  If  one  views  an  aphasic  as  an 
individual  who  is  constantly  faced  with 
this  frustration,  one  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  that  such  a  disability  can  have 
serious  emotional  consequences.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  many  aphasics  are  unable  to 
“make  sense”  out  of  the  words  they  hear 
other  people  say  to  them  and  this  too 
can  literally  drive  one  to  distraction, 
particularly  if  the  other  people  get 
angry  and  impatient  with  the  handi¬ 
capped.  But  these  are  only  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  aphasic  condition.  Brain- 
injured  children  often  show  behavioral 
characteristics  which  are  thought  to  be 
directly  related  to  the  physiological  de¬ 
fect.  Among  these  are  hyperactivity, 
emotional  over-reaction,  distractibility, 
and  a  social  deficiency  manifested  by 
an  indifferentiated  approach  to  people. 
Frank  displayed  every  one  of  these  re¬ 
actions.  Any  treatment  plans  for  the 
aphasic  child  must  take  the  emotional 
aspects  of  the  disorder  into  considera¬ 
tion. 


Prognosis  and  Treatment 

Treatment  of  the  congenitally  aphas¬ 
ic  child  is  a  task  for  a  professional  spe¬ 
cialist  which  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
such  books  as  that  by  Van  Riper  (2). 
Prognosis  is  generally  best  if  treatment 
is  started  early,  a  fact  which  makes  it 
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important  that  the  correct  diagnosis  be  duced  to  a  minimum  are  conducive  to 
made  when  the  child  is  still  young.  The  the  necessary  concentration.  But  these 
first  task  of  the  therapist  is  to  help  the  are  merely  general  principles.  Above  all, 
child  develop  a  desire  to  speak  and  this  instruction  must  be  tailored  to  the  spe- 
is  particularly  true  where  the  child  has  cific  needs  of  the  individual  child  be- 
already  become  socially  withdrawn  or  cause  no  two  aphasic  children  are  ever 
has  developed  a  system  of  communica-  alike. 

tion  which  does  not  involve  language.  In  Frank’s  case  it  was  decided  to  re¬ 
placing  the  child  in  a  small,  permissive  fcr  him  to  a  skilled  speech  therapist 
group  which  includes  speaking  children  at  the  local  university  who  worked  in 
can  have  salutory  effects.  Early  correc-  dose  coordination  with  the  child  guid- 
tion  of  mistakes,  pressure,  and  massing  ance  clinic.  At  the  clinic  both  Frank 
of  exercises  are  best  avoided  since  it  and  his  parents,  who  had  been  under 
must  be  remembered  that  the  aphasic  tremendous  strain,  received  psychiatric 
child  is  nearly  always  emotionally  treatment  aimed  at  relieving  the  emo- 
labile.  This  also  means,  that  the  emo-  tional  prohlcms  which  were  associated 
tional  aspects  of  the  disorder  must  re-  with  the  boy’s  language  disorder.  W’hen 
ceive  attention,  preferably  by  providing  last  seen  Frank  was  making  good  pro¬ 
psychotherapy  concurrently  with  speech  gress  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  can  even- 
habilitation.  tually  rejoin  his  peers  in  regular  public 

Basically  the  aphasic  child  is  a  child  school.  Frank  had,  fortunately,  only  a 
with  a  hrain-injury  and,  as  in  the  train-  moderate  defect  which  was  diagnosed 
ing  of  other  brain-injured  children,  it  relatively  early.  In  some  instances  where 
is  important  to  motivate  him  through  the  brain  damage  is  severe  or  extensive 
rewarding  effort  and  praising  even  min-  the  objectives  of  treatment  have  to  be 
or  progress.  Small  classes  and  quiet  far  more  modest  and  the  prognosis  far 
rooms  where  distracting  elements  are  re-  less  hopeful  than  in  the  case  of  Frankie. 
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F OR  about  as  long  as  any  teacher  can 
remember  she  has  read  and  heard  so 
much  against  having  children  memorize 
at  school  that  she  may  have  come  to 
suppose  that  his  learning  anything  by 
heart  is  "sinful.”  Even  some  Sunday 
school  teachers  have  this  notion,  too. 

This  wide  belief  came  about  because 
most  school  learning  for  centuries  had 
consisted  largely  of  mere  memorizing 
of  words  from  the  printed  page,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  meaning.  (There  is  still  a 
lot  of  memorizing  of  empty  words.) 

Wisely  we  have  reached  the  time 
when  meaning  is  considered  by  the  mas¬ 
ter  teacher  as  the  very  core  of  reading. 
She  has  the  child  read  in  order  to  think 
and  have  something  to  think  about.  As 
he  advances  from  the  early  grades  most 
of  his  learning  in  school  subjects,  es¬ 
pecially  science  and  the  social  sciences, 
consists  of  getting  meaning  from  books 
he  reads  on  these  subjects.  Usually 
when  he  lags  or  fails  in  any  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  he  has  failed  at  reading  well  from 
these  books. 

Development  of  modern  school  read¬ 
ers  and  textbooks  of  content  subjects 
with  their  illustrations  have  been  help¬ 
ing  the  pupil  and  student  to  get  mean¬ 
ing  from  them.  So  have  audio-visual 
aids  of  all  sorts.  Besides,  the  various 
media  of  popular  communication — 
newspaper,  magazine,  television  and 
radio — increasingly  are  giving  added 
meaning  to  words. 

But  there’s  still  a  great  need  by  the 


learner  from  the  first  grade  to  graduate 
school  to  do  some  memorizing.  Isn’t 
most  that  is  worth  learning,  worth  re¬ 
membering?  Is  there  any  proof  that 
ideas  learned  from  words  will  always  be 
remembered  without  some  plan  or  effort 
to  remember  them  and  thus  have  them 
ready  for  recall  and  use?  What  would 
you  and  1  give  if  we  could  recall  at  any 
time  we  wished  all  the  useful,  meaning¬ 
ful  things  we  have  read  or  learned  in 
other  ways? 

I’m  not  thinking  of  the  ability  to  re¬ 
call  more  or  less  isolated  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  television  quiz,  program. 
Such  exploits  may  be  little  or  no  proof 
of  the  performer’s  ability  to  classify  like 
information  or  use  it  to  arrive  at  new 
ideas  when  he  finds  occasion  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  a  storehouse 
of  remembered  facts  could,  with  proper 
mental  discipline,  prove  very  useful. 
Obviously  it’s  easier  to  think  with  some¬ 
thing  already  in  the  head  to  think  about 
than  to  think  with  a  head  that’s  empty. 

Suppose  the  student  in  the  upper 
grades,  high  school  or  college  studies 
an  assignment  in  a  textbook  in  history 
or  science.  Suppose  he  gets  the  general 
treatment  of  a  chapter,  noting  the  para¬ 
graph  headings  and  their  relation  to  the 
chapter  heading.  Suppose  he  carefully 
reads  each  paragraph,  turning  it  into 
a  few  words  of  his  own  that  express  its 
true  meaning.  Suppose  he  does  the  same 
for  every  paragraph  of  this  chapter. 

So  far  he,  has  done  well.  But  he 
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needs  to  go  back  and  repeat  the  ideas 
he  has  derived.  It  might  help  him  to 
write  down  the  way  he  put  them  in  the 
few  words  of  his  own,  and  to  go  over 
and  over  them  till  he  remembers  them. 
Here  is  a  strategic  place  where  a  few 
moments  of  review  and  recall  can  pro¬ 
duce  great  dividends. 

Besides,  there  may  be  an  important 
date  or  era  in  the  history  chapter  worth 
his  fixing  in  his  memory.  Or  a  few 
essential  symbols  he  may  need  to  re¬ 
member  in  the  science  chapter.  Should 
he  not  go  hack  and  learn  by  heart  a 
few  of  these  strategic  items?  Important 
as  it  is  to  select  carefully  the  items  worth 
memorizing,  it’s  no  less  important  to 
drive  one’s  self  to  memorize  them. 

When  the  student  faces  tests  he  dis¬ 
covers  what  the  teacher  expected  him  to 
memorize.  Why  should  not  the  teacher 
very  candidly  point  out  from  lesson  to 
lesson  the  few  items  his  students  should 
set  themselves  to  learn  by  heart? 

A  few  students  have  so  keen  memory 
that  they  can  recall,  the  essential  items 
they  will  be  tested  on,  without  making 
any  special  effort  to  learn  these  by 
heart.  But  many  a  bright  student  in 
high  school  and  college  lags  or  fails  be¬ 
cause  he  has  not  disciplined  himself  to 
learn  by  heart  certain  essential  items. 
He  has  not  learned  to  “bone.” 

One  might  ask,  why  try  to  remember 
anything,  as  long  as  we  know  in  what 
book  to  find  it  and  where  the  library  is 
that  has  the  book?  W'hy  even  remem¬ 
ber  the  name  of  a  person  we  have  just 
met  at  a  social  function?  He  is  there 
and  could  give  us  his  name  at  any  time! 
But  what  would  be  wrong  in  saying  his 
name  over  and  over  silently  to  ourselves 
after  meeting  him — learning  his  name 
by  heart?  And  wouldn’t  our  conversa¬ 
tion  be  more  satisfying  to  us  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  others  if  we  could  recall  im¬ 
portant  items  we  would  like  to  use  then? 


I  wonder  if  the  wide-spread  notion 
that  it’s  foolish  to  learn  anything  by 
heart,  has  not  caused  many  of  us  all 
our  lives  to  be  so  careless  as  not  to  dis¬ 
cipline  ourselves  at  trying  to  remember 
worthwhile  items  for  our  everyday  use. 

When  my  children  were  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  they  learned  by  heart  at 
school  almost  no  poetry  or  gems  of 
prose,  and  practically  no  selections 
from  the  Bihle  at  Sunday  school. 
Neither  have  their  children,  at  differ¬ 
ent  places  in  the  nation,  been  learning 
such.  Are  we  in  an  age  of  the  forgotten 
memory? 

My  children  and  grandchildren  and 
other  people’s  have  had  almost  no  train¬ 
ing  at  school  at  learning  anything  by 
heart.  Not  many  students  now  in  col¬ 
lege  ever  had  much  practice  in  earlier 
years  at  boning. 

A  basic  tenet  of  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  still  permeates  our  educa¬ 
tional  practice,  despises  learning  any¬ 
thing  by  heart,  except  when  you  can’t 
keep  the  child  from  doing  it.  Where  is 
the  elementary  school  even  today  where 
children  are  taught  to  memorize  the 
spelling  of  a  word  by  spelling  it  over 
and  over  right  before  them  until  they 
know  its  correct  spelling  by  heart?  Or, 
after  learning  the  meaning  of  simple 
numbers  and  of  addition  and  subtrac¬ 
tion,  to  learn  by  heart  the  basic  addition 
and  subtraction  facts?  Oh  yes,  some  pu¬ 
pils  may  be  told  to  memorize  these  and 
be  tested  over  and  over  before  they  real¬ 
ly  have.  But  how  many  learn  to  sit  and 
“bone”  on  them  individually  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  at  a  stretch? 

In  summary,  my  contention  is  that 
every  child  should  have  practice  at 
learning  a  few  essential  items  by  heart. 
We  need  to  guide  him  in  good  ways  of 
doing  so,  after  we  have  helped  him  se¬ 
lect  what  he  should  memorize.  Let  us 
not  forget  to  cultivate  his  memory. 


LEADERS  IN  EDUCATION  XVI 

JOHN  J.  DeBOER 


T^he  appellation  of  leader  especially 
befits  John  J.  DeBoer.  Whether  as  class¬ 
room  teacher,  supervisor,  or  president 
of  a  professional  organization,  John  De¬ 
Boer  is  a  leader  rather  than  a  driver. 
This  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  a  con¬ 
scious  philosophy  that  one  can  lead  free 
people  farther  than  they  can  be  driven, 
but  even  more  to  a  settled  attitude  of 
good  will  and  respect  for  the  personal¬ 
ities  of  other  people.  And  where  DeBoer 
thinks  others  should  go  he  is  not  merely 
willing  but  eager  to  go  first,  even  when 
the  going  is  dangerous. 

As  Director  of  Practice  Teaching  for 
the  Chicago  Teachers  College,  DeBoer 
opposed  some  arbitrary  orders  by  the 
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Superintendent  of  Schools  concerning 
the  college  curriculum  and  the  practice 
teaching.  Feeling  these  to  he  education¬ 
ally  wrong,  DeBoer  fought  them  first  by 
every  professional  means  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  then  in  the  public  press. 
For  this,  he  was  demoted  from  a  key 
position  in  the  key  institution  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  secondary  place  in  a  two-year 
junior  college  situated  far  from  his 
home,  although  there  was  another  such 
college  across  the  street  from  his  apart¬ 
ment.  Tliis  savage  reprisal  produced  so 
many  protests  by  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  that  the  school  administration  be¬ 
came  unpopular  and  a  millstone  about 
the  political  neck  of  Mayor  Fd  Kelly, 
who  decided  not  to  run  for  re-election. 
Kelly’s  successor  installed  a  new  meth¬ 
od  of  choosing  the  Board  of  Education. 
Now  the  city  has  a  free  school  adminis¬ 
tration  which  seems  likely  to  work  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  city’s 
schools  within  the  memory  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation.  And  what  became  of 
the  rebel?  He  soon  moved  out  of  the 
system  to  become  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  Roosevelt  College,  a  poor  man’s 
streetcar  institution  in  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  city,  and,  before  long,  to  his 
present  professorship  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

This  incident  is  cited  as  the  best 
means  of  displaying  the  nature  of  the 
man.  His  love  of  people  and  ready 
sympathy  for  the  underdog  he  appar¬ 
ently  inherited;  his  father  was  a  church 
leader  and  an  educator.  Perhaps  his 
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willingness  to  break  with  outworn  tra¬ 
dition  came  from  the  same  source.  His 
progressive  philosophy  of  education 
might  have  come  from  John  Dewey, 
but  he  does  not  often  refer  to  Dewey. 
His  power  to  inspire  young  people  comes 
largely  from  the  qualities  already  cited, 
but  with  the  support  of  keen  intelli¬ 
gence,  real  enthusiasm,  and  nice  com¬ 
mand  of  the  tools  of  expression,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  speech. 

John  DeBoer  took  his  A.B.  (1923) 
at  W'heaton  College,  both  his  Ph.M. 
(1927)  and  his  Ph.D.  (1938)  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  has  taught 
in  Christian  High  School,  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago  Teachers  College,  Herzl  Junior 
College,  Roosevelt  University,  and, 
since  1947,  at  the  University'  of  Illinois. 
He  has  been  a  visiting  professor  (sum¬ 
mers)  at  Northern  Louisiana  Poly¬ 
technic,  Northwestern,  University  of 
W'isconsin.  He  has  been  a  speaker  at 
conferences  and  conventions  which 
would  fill  this  page.  He  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English,  the  American  Education 
Eellowship,  and  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Research  in  English.  He  has 
been  chariman  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Cooperative  Curriculum  Plan¬ 


ning,  which  produced  The  Subject 
Fields  in  General  Education;  Chicago 
Civil  Liberties  Commission;  National 
Council  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Profes¬ 
sions;  and  the  committee  which  planned 
the  new  series  of  tests  in  communica¬ 
tion  skills  (STEP).  He  has  been  con¬ 
sultant  or  board  member  for  many 
other  undertakings  in  education. 

In  addition  to  all  this  public  activity. 
Dr.  DeBoer  has  edited  Elementary  Eng¬ 
lish  since  1943,  while  its  circulation 
has  risen  from  less  than  2,000  to  more 
than  12,000.  He  was  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  English  Journal.  And  he  has 
written  or  helped  to  write  A  Manual 
for  Student  Teaching  (1940),  Design 
for  Elementary  Education  (1945), 
Building  Better  English  (1948),  Cre¬ 
ative  Reading  (1950),  Teaching  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  English  (1951),  and 
Educating  for  Peace  (1940);  and  has 
completed  a  book  on  the  teaching  of 
!  reading  to  be  published  by  Holt  next 
year.  He  is  still  only  fifty-five! 

DeBoer  has  a  beautiful,  intelligent 
wife  who  shares  his  ideals;  a  son,  Fred, 
who  is  dong  graduate  study  in  the  thea¬ 
ter  arts. 

\V.  Wilbur  Hatfield 
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What  Schools  are  Doing  in 
Preparing  Student  Handbooks 


GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 


In  the  December  issue  of  Education 
this  columnist  presented  a  fairly  de¬ 
tailed  listing  of  parent  handbooks,  rea¬ 
lizing  that  this  was  one  of  the  important 
mediums  for  keeping  parents  abreast  of 
school  policies  and  programs.  In  this 
issue  the  reader’s  attention  is  directed 
to  some  outstanding  student  handbooks 
that  point  up  the  ts'pes  of  information 
students  need  to  understand  their  school 
better.  These  handbooks  also  encourage 
students  to  constructively  participate  in 
and  support  their  school  programs. 

Because  of  limited  space,  short  re¬ 
views  will  be  made  of  only  a  few  of  the 
many  excellent  student  handbooks 
which  have  already  been  produced.  At 
the  close  of  the  column,  there  will  be  a 
listing  of  other  handbooks  which  appear 
to  be  of  equal  merit. 

Ames  Public  Schools,  Ames  Senior  High 
School  Handbook.  Ames,  Iowa,  Septem¬ 
ber  1956,  printed,  106  pages. 

Emphasizes  that  Ames  is  essentially 
a  democracy  in  action.  A  constructive 
attitude  toward  scholarship  and  good 
character  are  stressed.  Construction  of 
student  council  included.  Discusses 
items  such  as  library  information,  free 
textbooks,  graduation  requirements,  and 
grading  system.  Many  student  activities 
are  described.  A  superior  handbook  that 
actually  is  of  pocket  size. 

Long  Beach  Public  Schools,  ]unior 
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High  School  Manual.  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  January  1956,  printed,  44 
pages. 

Explains  purposes  of  the  junior  high 
school,  describes  the  guidance  program, 
gives  plans  for  home  study  and  general 
information  dealing  with  attendance, 
student  insurance,  etc.  Includes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chart  of  required  and  elective 
subjects  and  describes  courses  offered 
at  each  grade  level. 

Logan  Senior  High  School,  A  Handbook 
for  the  Students  and  Their  Parents  of 
I  ogan  High  School.  La  Crosse,  Wis¬ 
consin,  September  1953,  printed,  48 
pages. 

Discusses  philosophy  of  the  high 
school,  homeroom  activities,  librarv 
usage,  student  council  projects,  club 
work,  and  athletic  programs.  Substantial 
information  is  given  in  describing  sub¬ 
ject  offerings  at  each  grade  level. 

Keokuk  Public  Schools,  Handbook  for 
Parents,  Pupils,  Teachers  of  junior 
High  School.  Keokuk,  Iowa,  1958- 
1959,  printed,  48  pages. 

Compact  and  readable.  Lists  pro¬ 
grams  of  studies,  discusses  study  halls, 
audio-visual  aids,  school  organizations, 
and  auditorium  experiences.  One  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  special  services  such  as 
rental  textbooks,  cafeteria,  guidance 
and  testing. 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Guidebook 
for  Common  Practices  in  School  Work. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1955,  printed, 
1 3 1  pages. 
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Dcsij'ncd  to  give  pupils  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  for  them  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent  workers,  skilled  in  methods  of 
study.  Has  excellent  ideas  in  connection 
with  note  taking,  problem  solving, 
checking  written  assignments,  group 
participation,  library  usage,  and  devel¬ 
oping  mathematic  skills. 

Other  useful  handbooks  include:  (  1 ) 
llaiuUxHjk,  Prescott  Senior  High  School, 
Prescott,  Arizona,  printed,  71  pages; 


(2)  Dccorali  High  School  Student 
Handbook,  Decorah  High  School  Stu¬ 
dent  Council,  Decorah,  Iowa,  printed, 
29  pages;  (3)  Student  Handbook, 
Meeker  Junior  High  School,  Greeley, 
Colorado,  1953-1954,  printed,  34 
pages;  (4)  Student  Handbook,  Du- 
biujue  Senior  High  School,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  1958,  printed,  112  pages;  (5) 
The  Blue  Book,  Walla  Walla  High 
School,  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
printed,  48  pages. 


MORE  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 


Attack  on  Fort  Lookoct.  By  Colonel 
Bed  Heedcr.  N.  Y.  Ducll,  Sloan  and  Pcarcc. 
1959.  $3.00. 

Colonel  Reeder  is  well  known  to  young 
readers  for  his  famous  West  Point  stories.  In 
this  exciting  book  he  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
officer  at  a  frontier  outpost  in  the  Old  North¬ 
west  just  bc'fore  the  War  of  1812.  All  the 
rugged  and  challenging  ffavor  of  frontier  life 
is  found  in  a  talc  that  is  both  informative 
and  full  of  action. — Paul  Zankowich 

The  Mystery  of  Barrowmead  Hill. 
By  Bertram  Tdwards.  N.  Y.  McKay.  1959. 
$2.75. 

This  fast-paced  mystery  first  appeared  in 
F'ngland  where  young  readers  rated  it  very 
high.  Young  David  Thomas  thought  he  was 
going  to  spend  a  quiet  vacation  when  he  set 
off  for  Barrowmead  Hill,  in  Norfolk.  He 
wanted  to  camp  on  Barrowmead  Hill,  but 
the  entire  village  would  not  allow  him  to 
do  so.  David  was  astonished  and  began  to 
look  for  reasons  for  this  opposition  to  his 
plan.  W'hat  he  found  out  was  really  quite  a 
mystery. — Paul  Zankow’ich 

Ingo’:  The  Story  of  My  Otter.  By 
Walter  von  Sanden.  N.  Y.  Longmans,  Green. 
1959.  $2.50. 

Youngsters  interested  in  animals  will  find 
this  book  a  sheer  delight.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  otters  in  nature  or  in  the  zoo  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  antics  of  this  attractive  and 
joyous  little  fellow.  In  this  book,  the  story 
of  a  pet  otter  is  vividly  and  expertly  told. 

— Paul  Zankow’ich 


Babar’s  Picnic.  By  Laurent  de  Brunhoff. 
N.  Y.  Random  House.  1959.  $1.50. 

liarhar's  Picnic  was  originally  a  story  for 
very  young  French  boys  and  girls  and  was 
written  in  French  by  Merle  Ilaas.  In  this 
linglish  translation  the  doings  of  Babar  and 
some  tiny  elephants  will  charm  pre-school 
youngsters. — Paul  Zankowich 

The  Magic  Mitt.  By  Helen  Kay.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  C.  L.  Hartman.  N.  Y.  Hastings 
House.  1959.  $2.75. 

Young  Lewis  loved  to  play  baseb..  ' 
he  could  never  catch  the  ball.  More  often 
be  was  on  the  bc'nch  rather  than  on  the 
team.  He  was  convinced  that  if  he  had  a 
fine  mitt,  like  the  one  Jonathan  had,  he  could 
be  an  asset  to  the  team.  But,  alas,  the  mitt 
cost  $12.  How  Lewis  and  his  dad  found  a 
way  to  raise  the  money  and  how  Lewis  as¬ 
tonished  the  boys  on  the  diamond  make  this 
a  fine  story  for  boys  from  six  to  ten. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

Then  Came  Mr.  Billy  Barker.  By  M:jy 
Justus.  Pictures  by  Joan  Balfour  Payne.  N.  )f. 
Hastings  House.  1959.  $2.75. 

The  animals  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  Big 
Log  Mountain  were  happy  until  Mr.  Billy 
Barker  built  his  cabin  in  their  midst.  There 
he  was,  gun  and  all,  in  the  haunt  they  con¬ 
sidered  their  own.  This  delightful  picture- 
story  book  will  interest  youngsters  from  four 
to  eight  as  they  follow  the  way  the  animals 
solved  their  big  problem  to  their  satisfaction 
without  upsetting  Mr.  Billy  Barker  too  much. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


T^he  people  generally  are  proud  of 
the  idea  that  in  sehool  everyone  gets  a 
square  deal.  They  want  the  schools  to 
be  free  of  prejudice  and  to  teach  the 
children  to  grow  up  fair  minded  and 
unprejudiced.  At  least  they  do  until 
they  probe  their  own  deep  feelings  and 
beliefs.  Then  often  and  unfortunately 
when  Gwen,  who  has  been  in  school 
for  a  while,  conies  home  and  at  the 
supper  table  makes  plain  to  Dad  and 
Mother  just  how  unprejudiced  she  is 
becoming,  the  results  are  unhappy. 
W  hen  such  reactions  occur,  the  parents 
probably  have  deep  seated  prejudices 
they  didn’t  know  they  had.  Gwen’s  sup¬ 
per  conversation  uncovered  the  preju¬ 
dices,  and  her  report  of  what  the  school 
is  teaching  may  be  a  horrible  heresy  in 
that  family. 

The  consequence  can  be  an  angry 
call  to  the  teacher,  the  principal,  the 
superintendent,  the  board  of  education. 
Sometimes  the  school  becomes  fright¬ 
ened  and  surrenders.  Other  times  the 
school  is  just  stubborn  and  a  fight  re¬ 
sults.  Sometimes  the  child  has  mis¬ 
understood  and  has  mistakenly  pro¬ 
claimed  a  freedom  which  neither  society 
nor  the  school  advocates — such  as  free 
love,  perhaps.  If  so  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing  is  corrected,  and  that  may  end  it. 
At  other  times  the  school  is  right,  the 


parent  is  wrong,  and  intelligent  steps 
are  taken  to  free  not  only  the  children 
but  the  whole  community  of  unwhole¬ 
some  and  even  un-American  hidden 
biases.  The  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  the  Anti-Defamation  League, 
and  other  groups  are  helpful  allies  in 
carrying  out  these  steps. 

These  groups  point  out  properly 
what  the  two  little  children  in  South 
Pacific  said  in  their  song,  “Prejudice 
must  he  taught,  it  must  be  very  eare- 
fully  learned.’’  That  is  true,  it  is  a  fact 
that  prejudice  is  learned  and  not  inher¬ 
ited.  But,  if  anything  is  to  be  learned, 
there  must  be  something  in  the  original 
structure  of  the  learner  to  make  it 
possible.  In  respect  to  prejudice  there 
are,  among  others,  ever  present  attri¬ 
butes,  two  hooks  in  the  basic  structure 
of  the  human  being  and  the  human 
mind  upon  which  prejudices  will  in¬ 
evitably  hang.  They  are: 

1.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Because  of  that  it  is  natural  to  fear 
strange  things.  Until  one  becomes  ac- 
cpiainted  with  these  fearful  things  and 
knows  that  they  are  safe  to  associate 
with,  he  almost  instinctively  shies  away 
from  the  different  and  the  strange.  Since 
that  is  true,  to  avoid  prejudice  it’s  not 
enough  to  REFRAIN,  actually,  FROM 
teaching  prejudice  against,  for  example. 
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people  of  another  color.  It  is  necessary 
to  do  something  positive,  to  make  it 
clear  that  differences  in  the  color  of  skin 
or  other  human  characteristics  attached 
to  race  and  religion  are  not  dangerous, 
but  instead  are  things  which  make  the 
human  race  rich  in  diversity'. 

2.  The  capacity  for  orderly  thought 
— organization.  Some  organization  is 
necessary  to  avoid  complete  confusion. 
Once  having  created  a  category,  it  is 
natural  to  follow  the  process  of  deduc¬ 
tive  reasoning  and  sometimes  go  far 
astray.  Thus,  prejudice  grows  out  of 
this  tendency,  too.  On  the  basis  of  too 
few  observations,  a  mental  category  is 
built,  say,  about  a  religious  group,  and 
then  from  that  all  generalzations  come 
quite  naturally.  The  fault  in  logic  does 
not  lie  in  the  process  or  reasoning,  but 
in  the  acceptance  of  a  premise  built  up¬ 
on  insufficient  evidence. 


It  isn’t  enough  to  cry  out  against  prej¬ 
udice.  Positive  things  have  to  be  done 
to  build  categories,  premises,  generali¬ 
zations  which  are  true.  Also,  it  must  be 
made  clear  that  categories  usually  are 
only  hypotheses  subject  to  change  with 
the  development  of  new  information. 
We  may  never  be  able  to  eliminate  all 
prejudice,  perhaps  we  don’t  want  to,  at 
least  we  will  still  wish  to  be  prejudiced 
against  sin.  But  we  can  through  preach¬ 
ing  against  unfairness,  through  care¬ 
fully  refraining  from  teaching  harmful 
biases,  and  through  using  wisely  what 
we  know  about  basic  human  nature, 
bring  about  such  things  as  brotherhood. 
In  all  of  this  let  us  remember  what 
Godfrey  said,  “Don’t  lose  your  humil¬ 
ity.”  Let  us  keep  ever  before  us  Christ’s 
sharp  command,  “Judge  Not  That  Ye 
Be  Not  Judged.” 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Community  Education.  By  C.  O.  Arndt, 
et  al.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1959.  $4.00. 

This  volume  draws  its  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  from  world-wide  experience.  Aspects  of 
community  education  discussed  include:  bas¬ 
ic  principles,  a  description  of  representative 
programs,  and  factors  of  leadership  training. 
Descriptions  of  problems  and  programs  have 
been  selected  from  American  and  foreign  as 
well  as  non-literate  societies.  One  of  the 
unique  contributions  of  this  book  is  the  use 
of  ethnographic  material  as  a  basis  for  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  chapters.  Educators  interested  in 
making  education  functional  will  want  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  publication.  This  volume,  the 
fifty-eighth  yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  that  society  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  C.  O.  Arndt,  who  served  as  chair¬ 
man.  The  editing  was  done  by  Nelson  B. 
Henry. 

— Jerome  E.  Leavitt 
Portland  State  College 


How  TO  Get  Into  College.  By  Frank 
H.  Bowles.  N.  Y.  Dutton.  1958.  $2.98. 

Frank  Bowles,  President  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  has  prepared 
this  practical  and  up-to-the-minute  guide. 
It  is  designed  for  every  college-bound  boy  and 
girl  and  it  can  be  read  to  advantage  by  par¬ 
ents,  guidance  counselors  and  homeroom 
teachers.  More  than  350  questions  ranging 
from  choosing  the  right  college  to  financing 
the  college  career  are  posed  and  succinct  and 
realistic  answers  are  given. — W.  P.  S. 

The  Land  and  People  of  Finland.  By 
Erick  Berry.  Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1959. 
$2.95. 

This  book  on  Finland  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  now  rather  lengthy  Lippincott  series, 
“Portraits  of  the  Nations.”  In  it,  Erick  Berry 
tells  much  of  the  geography,  history,  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  snowy  and  beautiful  land  of  Fin¬ 
land.  Skiing  and  logging;  Paavo  Nurmi  and 
Jan  Sibelius;  Marshall  Mannerheim;  and  the 
fascinating  Lapps  are  some  of  the  subjects 
taken  up  in  this  volume  designed  for  sec¬ 
ondary  school  people. — Paul  Zankowich 


T wo  very  small  boys  ran  down  a 
country  road  with  the  exuberance  of 
high  adventure.  They  had  no  objec¬ 
tive  nor  any  destination;  they  ran  for 
the  joy  of  running  and  for  the  thrill  of 
discovering  unknown  things.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  their  house,  a  railroad 
curved  across  the  road,  and  in  the  little 
field  enclosed  at  the  intersection,  they 
saw  a  vista  of  wonderful  flowers — 
white,  with  stiff  red  stalks.  They 
climbed  through  the  wire  fence  and  be¬ 
gan  picking  big  handfuls.  Their  simple 
thought  was  merely  to  possess  the 
flowers,  to  hold  this  bright  wonder  in 
their  own  hands. 

Then,  out  of  the  all-encompassing 
excitement  of  that  moment,  tragedy 
struck:  their  old  grandmother  overtook 
them.  Herding  them  back  through  the 
fence,  she  picked  a  weed  from  the  road¬ 
side  and  switched  them  gently  home¬ 
ward.  The  glory  and  the  dream  had  de¬ 
parted.  Sin  and  guilt  had  entered  the 
garden.  They  ran  crying  before  the 
avenger  back  up  the  road  toward  home. 

Why  for  more  than  sixty  years  has 
that  memory  persisted?  Probably  for 
many  reasons,  but  among  them  this: 
that  it  violates  a  human  feeling  and 
epitomizes  a  stupid  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Now  I  wouldn’t  for  a  moment 
hint  that  the  dear  old  grandmother 
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should  have  known  better.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  her  consternation;  I  can  even 
reconstruct  sympathetically  the  under¬ 
lying  love  that  impelled  her  to  curb  such 
wild  adventures  finally  and  emphatical¬ 
ly.  Just  imagine!  those  babies,  running 
off  alone  on  a  country  lane! 

But  let  me  dream  the  sequel — the 
one  that  didn’t  happen:  It  begins  with 
a  smile,  warm  and  protective.  The  smile 
signals  a  conspiratorial  merging  into  the 
spirit  of  the  piece:  "May  I  pick  some 
too?  Let’s  take  some  home  to  Mother  and 
put  them  in  a  vase  for  her.  Do  you 
know  what? — I  saw  some  red  flowers 
down  by  the  river  and  some  blue  ones 
too.  And  tomorrow  maybe  we  could  go 
down  there  and  pick  some.  And  when 
we  get  to  the  river,  we  might  see  some 
minnows  swimming,  and  there  are 
frogs  down  there  too.’’ 

The  law  of  life  is  expansion,  on¬ 
goingness,  adventure.  The  power  of  ex¬ 
pansion  need  not  be  taught,  for  it  is 
there  already,  carried  perpetually  in  the 
very  genes.  The  business  of  education 
is  to  exploit  and  to  foster  that.  And  so 
I  come  to  my  statement  of  the  teacher’s 
function:  the  teacher  is  a  maker-pos¬ 
sible  of  children’s  dreams.  Emerson  saw 
this  clearly  and  stated  it  emphatically: 

The  two  points  in  a  boy’s  training 

are,  to  keep  his  naturel  and  train  off 
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all  but  that;  to  keep  his  naturel,  but 
stop  off  his  uproar,  fooling,  and 
horseplay;  keep  his  nature  and  arm  it 
with  knowledge  in  the  very  direction 
in  which  it  points. 

The  problem  of  education  is  to  rea¬ 
lize  the  wonder  and  the  glory  of  the 


learning  child,  never  to  forget  the  pow¬ 
er  of  his  tropistic  seeking,  always  to 
keep  this  fresh  and  vigorous  and  ever- 
beckoning. 

The  flowers,  by  the  way,  were  buck¬ 
wheat. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Music  W'ith  Children.  By  Alfred  Elli¬ 
son.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1959.  $5.75. 

Alfred  Ellison,  professor  of  education  at 
New  York  University’s  School  of  Education, 
knows  children  and  understands  the  aims  and 
obji'ctives  of  music  education  extremely  well. 
With  such  a  start,  it  is  not  difficult  for  him 
to  prepare  this  eminently  useful  book  on 
music  activities  for  the  elementary  grades. 
I  he  volume  presents  a  basic  music  program 
for  the  elementary  school  based  on  a  sound 
conception  of  child  growth  and  development. 
The  book  will  provide  much  in  the  way  of 
inspiration  and  practical  know-how  for  class¬ 
room  teachers  and  those  who  aspire  to  teach 
in  the  grades. — W.  P.  S. 

An  Introduction  to  Educational  Re¬ 
search.  By  Robert  M.  W.  Travers.  N.  Y. 
Macmillan.  1958.  $5.75. 

Ihose  engaged  in  research — whether  for 
the  doctorate  or  in  connection  witli  extra- 
university  projects — will  find  this  book  a 
helpful  one.  The  volume  has  been  designed 
for  use  in  the  training  of  educational  research 
workers  and  it  also  has  for  one  of  its  major 
purposes  the  interpretation  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  educational  research.  The  volume 
is  no  easy  guide  or  handbook  but,  rather,  it 
presents  an  overview  of  current  activities  and 
methodologies  in  research  and  it  stresses  the 
importance  of  a  critical  attitude  toward  them. 
The  book  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  grad¬ 
uate  schools  in  courses  and  seminars  leading 
to  the  doctor’s  degree. — W.  P.  S. 


Introduction  to  Educational  Admin¬ 
istration.  By  Roald  F.  Campbell,  John  E. 
Corbally,  Jr.,  and  John  A.  Ramscyer.  Boston. 
Allyn  and  Bacon.  1958.  $6.00. 

The  approach  followed  in  this  all-inclusive 
text  in  educational  administration  is  intro¬ 
ductory  and  non-technical.  Its  value,  there¬ 
fore,  is  largely  that  of  offering  an  orientation 
of  the  subject  to  the  potential  administrator. 
Those  preparing  for  positions  in  educational 
administration  can  study  its  pages  with  bene¬ 
fit.  The  organization  of  the  material  is  both 
simple  and  logical.  Part  One  considers  “the 
job’’  and  examines  such  questions  as  ( 1 ) 
What  is  educational  administration?;  (2) 
W'hat  does  the  history  of  education  mean  for 
administration?;  (3)  Why  educational  ad¬ 
ministration?;  C4)  What  are  the  administra¬ 
tive  tasks?;  (5)  How  do  people  influence  ad¬ 
ministration?;  (6)  What  is  the  administra¬ 
tive  process?;  C?)  W'hat  is  the  teacher’s  role? 
Part  Two  centers  on  “the  man.”  Here  an¬ 
swers  are  presented  to  such  questions  as  (1) 
W'hat  lies  behind  administrative  behavior?; 
(2)  W'hat  competencies  are  required?;  (3) 
How  can  potential  be  measured?;  and  (4) 
W'hat  qualifications  arc  necessary?  The  last 
section  focuses  on  “the  profession”  and  seeks 
answers  to  two  major  questions:  (1)  What 
are  the  professional  opportunities?;  and  (2) 
What  is  the  challenge?  The  volume  should 
serve  adequately  as  a  text  in  its  field.  'The 
enormous  amount  of  detail  and  the  specific 
nature  of  the  examples  are  excellent  features 
of  the  book. — W.  P.  S. 
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Health  Education  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  By  Carl  FI.  VVillgcxisc.  Phila- 
tli'lphia.  \V.  B.  Saunders  Company.  1959. 
$5.25. 

This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachej  with  a  quantity  of  or¬ 
derly  and  practical  information  for  planning, 
carrying  out,  and  appraising  health  teaching. 
It  should  also  be  of  help  to  health  educators, 
dental  hygienists  and  school  nurses.  The  au¬ 
thor  views  the  goal  of  health  education  to  be 
to  improve  both  health  status  and  health  be¬ 
havior.  The  early  chapters  are  concerned 
with  the  general  topic  of  school  health  and 
the  health  status  of  the  child.  Then  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  health  instruction 
curriculum  for  the  kindergarten,  primary 
grades  and  intermediate  grades.  Methods  and 
materials  are  given  extensive  consideration. 
Also  included  arc  chapters  on  sources  of  free 
and  inexpensive  teaching  aids. 

H.  Frederick  Kilander 
Professor  of  Education 
New  York  University 

Evaluating  Pupil  Growth.  By  J.  Stan¬ 
ley  Ahmann  and  Marvin  D.  Clock.  Boston. 
Allyn  and  Bacon.  1959.  $6.50. 

This  text  has  been  designed  for  a  one- 
term  college  course,  either  at  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  or  graduate  level,  in  the  area  of  educa¬ 
tional  evaluation.  The  authors  list  six  appre¬ 
ciations,  knowledges,  and  abilities  that  all 
teachers  should  possess.  These  involve:  ff) 
an  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  of  evalua¬ 
tion  instruments  in  education;  (2)  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  characteristics  of  a  satisfactory 
evaluation  instrument;  (3)  the  ability  to 
construct  instruments  that  are  capable  of  re¬ 


vealing  the  degree  to  which  pupils  have  at¬ 
tained  pertinent  educational  objectives;  (4) 
a  knowledge  of  common  achievement  and 
aptitude  tests  as  well  as  instruments  for 
evaluating  personal-social  adjustment;  (5) 
the  ability  to  select  appropriate  evaluation 
instruments  for  use  in  a  program  of  con¬ 
tinuous  evaluation;  and  (6)  the  ability  to 
interpret  properly  the  data  yielded  by  evalua¬ 
tion  instruments,  to  use  them  in  diagnosing 
and  remedying  pupil  deficiencies,  and  to  re¬ 
port  them  efficiently  and  accurately  to  pupils, 
their  parents,  and  possibly  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  The  text  is  built  around  these  six 
points  of  view  as  well  as  much  material  that 
will  be  useful  to  all  teachers.  A  very  com¬ 
prehensive  and  eminently  practical  text. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Careers  and  Opportunities  in  Engi¬ 
neering.  By  Philip  Pollack.  N.  Y.  Dutton. 
1959.  $3.50. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  prove  eminently 
useful  to  parents,  grade  advisers,  counselors 
and,  more  especially,  to  young  persons  faced 
with  the  problem  of  selecting  a  profession. 
The  book  is  written  in  non-technical  language 
and  it  stresses  the  personal  traits  and  abilities 
needed  for  success  in  the  various  fields  of 
engineering.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
educational  requirements  for  engineering  and 
to  the  kind  of  courses  one  takes  in  the  en¬ 
gineering  college.  The  actual  work  of  en¬ 
gineers,  the  salaries,  and  the  prospects  for 
advancement  are  fully  covered.  A  splendid 
and  informative  introduction  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  John  J.  Ragazzini,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  New  York  University. 

— W.  P.  S. 
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Guidance  Services:  Organization 
AND  Administration.  Edited  by  Emery 
Stoops.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1959.  $5.75. 

Counst'lors  and  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  guidance  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  schools  will  find  this  a  very  use¬ 
ful  book.  There  is  so  much  of  value  in  the 
volume,  and  the  presentation  is  so  clear  and 
concise,  that  it  will  appeal  to  those  who,  day 
by  day,  strive  to  improve  the  guidance  work 
in  schools.  The  volume  is  edited  by  Emery 
Stoops,  Professor  of  Educational  Administr.!- 
tion  and  Supervision  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  has  been  assisted  by 
eight  eminent  workers  in  the  field.  The  four¬ 
teen  chapters  indicate  that  the  school  guid¬ 
ance  program  should  include  as  a  minimum: 
(1)  an  individual  information  service;  (2) 
information  about  vocational,  educational, 
social  and  other  environmental  opportunities; 
(3)  counseling;  (4)  adjustment  and  place¬ 
ment  service;  and  (5)  follow  up.  Upon  this 
structure,  the  whole  text  is  built.  Various 
chapters  deal  with  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  practices  requisite  for  an  effec¬ 
tive  program  of  guidance.  The  book  can  be 
recommended  to  graduate  students  and  prac¬ 
ticing  counselors,  administrators,  and  super¬ 
visors  in  the  field. — W.  P.  S. 

Social  Studies  in  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  John  Jarolimek.  N.  Y.  Macmillan. 
1959.  $5.75. 

This  carefully  prepared  book  was  designed 
to  acquaint  both  pre-service  and  in-service 
teachers  with  basic  principles,  ideas,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  in  teaching  social  studies  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades.  The  volume  seeks  to  strike  a 
balance  in  emphasis  among  three  major  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  social  studies — growth  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understandings;  development  of  at¬ 
titudes;  and  the  development  of  skills.  Nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  a  practical  nature  are 
included  to  make  more  meaningful  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  principles  in  schoolroom  practice. 
These  examples,  although  purposely  kept 
brief,  are  especially  apt  and  they  cover  the 
entire  range  of  the  grades.  Diagrams  and  pho¬ 
tographs,  too,  render  the  text  more  vivid.  The 
volume  is  one  that  will  prove  most  valuable 
to  those  elementary  teachers  who  want  to 
develop  and  improve  their  prowess  in  the 
area  of  the  •social  studies.  The  author  is  to 
be  commended  upon  his  clear  and  terse  pres¬ 
entations. — W.  P.  S. 


The  Adventure  of  Learning  in  Col¬ 
lege.  By  Roger  H.  Garrison.  N.  Y.  Harper. 
1959.  $3.25. 

Professor  Roger  H.  Garrison,  of  Briarcliff 
College,  has  written  a  very  worthwhile  book 
for  college  students  in  The  Adventure  of 
Learning  in  College.  The  volume  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  spell  out  some  of  the  expectations 
that  students  can  honestly  cherish  as  they 
pursue  their  college  courses.  The  volume  is 
far  beyond  the  traditional  how-to-study  man¬ 
uals.  Rather  it  dramatizes  and  interprets  the 
actual  process  of  undergraduate  learning  and, 
at  the  same  time,  challenges  the  student  to 
exploit  his  developing  capacities.  Generaliza¬ 
tions  are  deftly  illustrated  by  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  of  college  experiences. 

W.  P.  S. 

Men  and  Nations:  A  World  History. 
By  Anatole  G.  Mazour  and  John  M.  Peoples. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  World  Book  Co.  1959.  $6.00. 

High-school  students  and  their  teachers 
will  find  this  single  volume  text  in  world  his¬ 
tory  a  most  delightful  book.  The  authors  un¬ 
derstand  fully  the  meaning  of  history  and  its 
place  in  the  general  education  of  every  high 
school  boy  and  girl.  Consequently,  this  text 
goes  far  beyond  the  usual  story  of  kings,  em¬ 
perors,  and  generals  and  it  traces  the  role  of 
ordinary  people  leading  their  every-day  lives 
under  various  forms  of  government,  religion 
and  culture.  The  scope  is  extremely  broad — 
from  the  dawn  of  history  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  publishers  are  to  be  commended  up¬ 
on  a  most  colorful  and  beautifully  designed 
book  based  on  a  sound  and  attractive  text  by 
the  two  authors. — W.  P.  S. 

The  Alive  and  Grow'ing  Teacher.  By 
Clark  £.  Moustakas.  N.  Y.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1959.  $3.00. 

Clark  E.  Moustakas,  of  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School  in  Detroit,  writes  cogently  and  effec¬ 
tively  in  this  book.  He  presents  a  theory  of 
human  relations  and  describes  what  happens 
to  individuals  when  they  are  free  to  be  them¬ 
selves.  Writing  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  psychologist.  Dr.  Moustakas  has  a  sound 
approach  to  the  emotional  atmosphere  and 
the  conditions  and  processes  of  learning  bas¬ 
ic  to  the  development  of  human  relatedness. 

— W.  P.  S. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  READING 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Presented  by 

COLLEGE  of  EDUCATION  and  CENTER  FOR 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

in  co-operation  with 

THE  BETTS  READING  CLINIC 

Conlcrcnce  I  hemc:  "Basic  Skills  in  Reading” 

Cont'crence  l  eaders;  Dr.  I  minett  A.  Betts,  Director,  and  Miss  Carolyn 
M.  W  elch.  Supervisor  of  Inservice  Teacher  I  diication,  1  he  Betts  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic,  llaverlord,  I’ennsylvania 

Place:  1  he  completely  air  conditioned  Center  tor  Ciontinuing  I  cliication, 

1  he  Lniversity  ot  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia.  Live,  eat,  and  study 
under  the  root  of  America's  foremost  educational  huilding. 

Lime:  July  6-10,  1959 

.  .  .  Demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  and  small  group  seminars 
focusing  attention  on  reading  needs  in  classroom  situations,  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school. 

.  .  .  Special  laboratory  for  participants  to  learn,  under  supervision,  how 
to  use  informal  reading  inventories  for  estimating  reading  levels  and 
specitic  needs. 

.  .  .  I’mphasis  on  the  individual  learner's  growth  in  permanent  and 
worthwhile  interests,  versatility  and  independence  in  phonics  and 
related  aspects  of  word  perception  and  recognition,  and  thinking 
and  related  aspects  of  comprehensions. 

.  .  .  For  further  information  contact  Mr.  L.  11.  Walker,  Co-ordinator, 
Center  for  Continuing  F'ducation,  The  University  of  Georgia, 
.Athens,  Georgia. 

Boards  of  Fducation,  state  department  of  education,  and  parent-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations  send  participants  to  the  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 

new  programs  and  evaluating  existing  programs. 


NEWCOMB  A  QAUS8  CO.,  Printer*.  Salem,  Maa*. 


